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, big: * [epi y ert 80 
| prom. the inidfortune of ming ie ths Chriſ- 
tian; as well as Jewiſh world; to pin their 
hopes of ſalvation upon the rituals of reli- 
gion, without paying a proper attention to 
thoſe heart- felt duties which alone enn re- 
commend us to God: A doctrine, I am ſure, 
ſenſeleſs in it's origin, impious in it's prin- 
 ciple; and melancholy in it's effects. Inten- 
tion is the ground of all moral imputation: 
It is through this medium that God in a pe- 
culiar manner; as tlie great ſchrcher df hearts, 
views our righteouſneſs, judgment, equity, 
yea, every good path.” Agreeably to this 
ALDH. B poſition, 
*; | | 
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OS 
poſition, our Saviour tells us, that © God is 
« a ſpirit, and they that worſhip him muſt 

. worſhip him in ſpirit and in truth.” He 
is not a Man, bloated with pride, and lifted 
up by  ſelf-conſequence, whom the flattery 
55 of the paraſite, the cringing of the ſyco- 
phant, or the lying ſmiles of court deluſion, 
will tickle into good humour, when perhaps 
the heart, unveiled. of it's ſpecious mantle, 
{hall betray nothing but the foul intent to de- 
ceive and deſtroy: No; he knows it's very 
ſecrets, it's inmoſt receſſes, it's moſt retired 
workings; from whom the moſt deep-laid 


ſcchemes of villainy are not hid; nor can eſcape 


with impunity ; but who, notwithſtanding, 
kindly ſtoops ts improve it's feelings by his 
grace, and to render them more congenial to 
that purity. which corporeal affections ſhare 
not, but which the ſoul, the true, the only 
ſeat of religion, naturally imitates. All the 
attributes of the Deity, as the operations of 
the divine mind, muſt have for their ob- 
jets intellectual and ſpiritual qualities. God 
delights in nothing but what is in ſome degree 
ſimilar to himfelf; And though he be in 
heaven, and we upon earth, yet we are con- 
dh exhortd 0 to ſet our affections on 
tt | 1 © things 
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« things above, not on things 


on the earth.” 
Groſs earthly ideas ill ſuit the ſpirituality of 
him, who once appeared in human form, on 


purpoſe to encourage us to raiſe ourſelyes 


above the drofly corruption of a fallen na- 


ture; as well as to teach us, that though we ; 
cannot be exactly conformed to his image, 


yet we may be transformed in the renew- 
« ing of our minds.” On account of the infir- 


mities of our nature we cannot always ſtand 
upright, cannot always with boldneſs look 


up to the mercy-ſeat, but yet © in heart and 
mind we may aſcend” to God, and offer 
up our ſincere endeavours, our honeſt pur- 
poſes, to effect what our finite, our depraved 
power, denies us. 

To think or act upon 1 principles 
than theſe, is offering inſults of the blackeſt 


dye to the Almighty : It is ſuppoſing that be 


will truckle to any terms we ſhall chooſe to 
offer him, merely to procure the good will 
of Man: It is ſuppoſing that God will diſ- 
penſe with his own laws, merely for the 
ſake of us rebels, who wiſh not to obſerve 


them: It is ſuppoſing, in ſhort, that God 
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__ - wrathand damnation againſt it; yet, to in- 
dulge our obſtinacy, will overlook our miſ- 


carriages, and leave us to trample upon his 
authority as our law- giver, to {light his. indul- 
gence as our parent, and laugh at his power 


i as our God. But can there be ſuch ſenſeleſs 


madmen as to ſuppoſe and act upon theſe 
abſurdities? Can men be ſo much loſt, even 


to common ſenſe, as to ſet up ſuch notions 


ol duty againſt the poſitive precepts of Chriſ- 
' tianity ? When Chriſt has redeemed us, given 


us a more perfect law than that of Moſes, 


has clearly ſhewn us in what manner, and 
by what helps we may fulfil it; nay, more- 


over ſits at his Father's right hand, on pur- 
1 to help our infirmities, and to plead for 
us, how much muſt, we be abandoned from 
gratitude, from love, from generoſity of 
ſentiment, from every idea that grounds the 
relative duties betwixt God and _ he 
Saviour and the ſaved. 


- Dis ts fo tiotdiaon, which: bhde 
but an heart ſtudiouſly fortified againſt con- 


viction can poſſibly entertain, let us advert 


to our intereſt only, though a ſordid motive, 


and aſk ourſelves, What ſhall we do in the 
«, eye} 1 * When the hardened finner 


. 
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has all his life played the hypocrite with man; 
when by a ſpecious conformity to the exter- 
nals of religion he has acquired the tinſel 
reputation of piety and goodneſs; when he 
has carried on the farce of diſlimulation, and 
ſo inflicted a deep wound on real virtue; 
when this deluſive ſcene begins to cloſe with 
death-ſtruck eyes; then to reflect that he 
poſſeſſes an heart that gives the lye to his 
pretenſions, that he has nothing but the 
frontiſpiece of religion to preſent, before his 
Judge, how muſt he fatally curſe himſelf for 
being amuſed with the mere ſhadow, when 
leſs real pains might have procured the ſub- 
ſtance? How little comfort and ſupport muſt 
he feel within himſelf, when he reflects that 
all his years, as many however as his genial 
hours inſpired, have been ſpent in deceiving 
the world, in impoſing upon himſelf, and 
(if he could) cheating his God? But that is 
impoſſible; the ſun of righteouſneſs now ap- 
pears to chaſe away thoſe miſts which veiled 
the true knowledge of God from man, to 
lay open that breaſt which was only the ſanc- 
tuary of duplicity, but to theſe, alas! he 
brings no balmy healing in his wings: 
None of that, ſerenity, calmneſs, nay, even 
| B 3 | Joy. 
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joy, that gives comfort to the good man, and 
bids him hail the happy hour when true 
wiſdom ſhall be fully juſtified: No; none of 
this, only the moſt gloomy dread, and fierceſt 
horror; the moſt — diſtraction and ago- 
nizing deſpair; in ſhort, a mind moſt truly 
repreſented by the © troubled fea, Whoſe 
* wade cal up mire and dirt.” | 
It was the miſtake of the Jews to build ſo | 
, much upon the ceremonial parts of their law, 

as to forget © righteouſneſs, mercy, and Xx 
«truth:” Theſe things our Saviour told them 
they ought to have done, and not to leave 
« the eher undone.” In the caſe before us, 
contrary to God's expreſs command, Saul 
ſpared the beſt of the cattle, as he ſurmiſed, 


to © ſacrifice to the Lord his God in Gilgal; 


but forgot that implicit obedience which was 
due to the divme authority, and which i in one 
ſingle tittle can never be diſpenſed with. 
We are all of us, I fear, too apt to ſubſtitute 
our own humours, and our partial interpre- 
tations of the will of Heaven, in the room of 
thoſe expreſs poſitive precepts which Chriſ- 
tianity enjoins us, and which will admit of 
no abatement. But our Chriſtian obedience 
mult proceed from a wr. an principle, and 

whenever 
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vrhenever external and internal duties ſtand 
in competition with each other, we muſt ever 
remember that to obey is better than ſa- 
« crifice;” that though both are to be attended 
to in their proper times and ſeaſons, yet the 
' means mult ever give place to that true end, 
which ſincerity exhibits and hypocriſy affects. 
The fear of preſent pain, and the hope of 
preſent reward, are the principles which too 
commonly give birth ta our actions: Thoſe 
are the hinges upon which the exerciſe of 

perhaps our beſt virtues often turns. Our 
faith is not ſtrong enough to view the riches 
of the Goſpel through the medium of the 

promiſes; and therefore we annex temporary 
motives to the performance of thoſe duties 
which receive their true reward.only in the 
next world. But when we pray, faſt, and 
give alms © only to be ſeen of men, what 
other reward can we expect, but ſuch as 
men can beſtow? « Verily I ſay unto you,” 
ſays our Saviour, they have their reward,” 
that is, they now enjoy what they propoſed 
to themſelves, the empty and vain applauſe 
of talking mortals. Worldly prudence may, 
and does diftate theſe ſpecious appearances ; 


x .. 
heart. 
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hour, wears no ſuch meretricious n 
If “any man love the world, make 
e the firſt object, © the love of the 
Father is not in him:” This is their con- 
demnation. But ſuch hypacrites prove their 
own'ſtrongeſt opponents, becauſe, by perſo- 
nating the features and form of religion, they 
implicitly acknowledge the SE of he 
n pattern. 
Ho current ſoever we > may paſsi in the gyes 
of the ill-judging world, yet the baſe metal, 
with all the art of man, cannot a moment 
ie concealed from the knowledge of God, 
He looks more to the intention than to the 
act: His peculiar character it is to know the 
bearts of men: Every pulſation, every emo- 
tion, every infant-defire lie naked before him. 
There is not one ſingle motive, however ſer 
cret we may ſuppoſe it, that can eſcape the 
eye of his omniſcience: The matter, form, 
and very eſſence of every deed, the thought, 
the word, are manifeſt in his fight: He pon» 
ders the ſprings of all our obedience, whether 
it-originate from the pretended ſufficiency of 
our blind reaſon, or from the faith of his re- 
vealed word. He can diſtinguiſh (it would 
be well if we could nat |). betwgen our mardl 


rr 
and Chriſtian obſervances. Heatheniſm, in a 
Chriſtian country and age, is not competent 
to ſalvation. Moral works are good evidences 
of Chriſtian principles, and certainly entitle Ex 
us to the character of good men, but they 
are not alone what God requires of us: He 
expects more; he expects that we ſhould 
ground all our obedience upon a firm and 
ſiedfaſt ſenſe of the neceſſity of the great 
atonement, as connected with the fall of 
man. We muſt believe then that Jeſus Chriſt 
is the only ſacrifice that God would, or, con- 
ſiſtently with the ſacredneſs of his juſtice, 
could accept for the fins of all mankind, for 
the offences of a whole race of wretched de- 
linquents; that through his bloody pierced 
{ide only we have acceſs to the Father; and 
that our prayers, prailes, every religious 
act of the mind, mount up to Heaven upon 
the wings of his aſcenſion. Until the attain- 
der be reverſed, we are incapable of any one 
good act that is valid in the court of Heaven: 
Our righteouſneſſes muſt be all filthy rags, 
till they be made pure by the immaculate 
blood of the Lamb. 

Theſe truths are ſo plainly pointed out, 


pd ſo ſtrongly urged in every page of the 
New 
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New Teſtament, that it is grievous and aſ.. 
toniſhing that men can reſt upon bare morality 
when our Saviour himſelf tells us, without 
me ye can do nothing.” Woe then to thoſe 


Chriſtian people, much greater woe ta thoſe 


blind watchmen, thoſe dumb dogs that 
« cannot bark,” whoſe tongues they will not 
ſuffer the ſpirit to looſen in order to ſpeak 
the plain truths of the Goſpel of Chriſt, who 


ſtarve upon the jejune thegry of ethical docu- 


ments, but conceive no reliſh for thoſe deli- 
cious guſts of true religion, with which Re- 


velation ſo luxuriouſly feaſts the mind of the 


true believer, To profeſs the faith, and not 


* earneſtly contend for it; to believe Chriſt | 
crucified and not to preach it; is giving him 


a more vital wound than either the Deiſt or 


Socinian: It is implicitly acknowledging thoſe 
- tenets to be true, which we darenot, or think 


it not worth our while to combat and refute. 
We ſhould *ery aloud and ſpare not; with 
the ſword of the ſpirit * divide aſunder the 
« joints and marrow” of infidelity ; and ever 
impreſs upon the minds of our reſpective 
flocks this important poſition, that Chriſtianity 
and morality, which God hath joined toge- 
ther, can never by any man, or ſet of men, 
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be put aſunder. May the great God FR 
keep us all from falling, and preſent us blame- 
leſs before the throne of his glory, with ex- 


ceeding joy, only through the merits of 
Jeſus . é 
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ROMANS, CHAP. XII. VER; 18. 


« Rejoicing in hope ; patient in tribulation ; con- 
. * tinuing inſtant in prayer. 


1 wears tlie worſt aſpect when 
it aſſumes the gloomy features of the 
ſanctifled Puritan: They mark ſo much diſ- 
ſatisfaction in the ſyſtem, and ſo much diſtruſt 
in Providence, that it may juſtly be queſtioned 
whether it be any religion at all. It wants 
only the ſanguinary principles of Baal's prieſts, 
or the cruel; unnatural ſacrifices at Moloch's 
altar, to render it the moſt diſguſtful, the 
moſt diſtorted thing in all the world. Good 
God! what haſt thou done to us, that we 
ſhould approach thee as a tyrant, or demean 
_ ourſelves with the moroſe, comfortleſs ſen- 
timents of the moſt ahject ſlaves? Surely we 

a muſt 


1 4 

muſt have forgotten the tender and important 
relation in which we ſtand to that amiable 
Being : We muſt haye forgotten that we are 
his children by creation, by redemption, by 
adoption; that we are his peculiar care by 
_ regeneration, by ſunctification; and that by 
his providence, © he feeds his flock like a 
„ ſhepherd, he gathers the lambs with his 
arms, carries them in his boſom, and gently 

& leads thoſe that are with you ng.” Theſe 
kind; theſe tender offices, 1 the brow, 
diffuſe a gladneſs through the heart that feels 
congenially with ſo much goodneſs, and ſo 

bring the comforter home to our breaſt. The 
beſt man has the moſt reaſon to be cheerful, 
and why? becauſe he knows his reſources: 
He knows that God made all his creatures to 
be happy, and has provided them with the 


means of being ſo; that depravity and wicked- 
| neſs: firſt places us at a diſtance from him, 


and then tempt us to diſtruſt him; and that 
if we ſeek him with all our heart, he will be 
found of us. Why then give entertainment 
to ſorrow, when the balm is in our own 
hands? The ſinner, tis true, muſt tremble, 


and, like our firſt parents immediately after 
their fall, hide himſelf from the preſence of 
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theLord God; but why hide himſelf ? be 
cauſe his guilt appals him. It is that which 
ſtrikes him deep to the heart, impreſſes a 
melancholy on his countenance, and, like a 
noxious vapour, at once extinguiſhes every 
ray, which hope, the genuine offspring of true 
religion, naturally kindles: . The brighteſt 
comforts of a Chriſtian become immediately 
obſcured, and we are, as we juſtly may be; 
« exceeding ſorrowful even unto death.” 
Our Saviour felt this-ſame compunction when 
he felt all the weight of our ſins preſſing 
down his human ſoul ; but this weight he 
nailed to the croſs, and left there, that we 
might always look up to it with ſome hope 
and comfort. This is the only ſtar in the 
hemiſphere ; the ſtar in the Eaſt, that can 
Numine the dark priſons in which our 
wretched ſouls are detained; by the bright 
radiance of the moſt benign love: It is the 
ſtar of Bethlehem, that alone can conduct us; 
like the poor ſhepherds, unto himſelf, and 
inſpire us likewiſe with thoſe ſongs of re- 
joicing, which engels themſelves nn 
chorus before his throne. 

When we reflect upon the nature of God, 
WEDAIRIG ; when we ponder the various 
acts 
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_ ats of the Lord towards us, as well as o 
forefathers ;. when we advert to the manifeſt 
_ diſplay of his wiſdom and goodneſs,” at all 


the ſublimeſt joy, we muſt then conclude, 


times and in all places; and more eſpecially 


when we call to mind the ſignal donation of 
| his bleſſings to us in our reſpective ſituations; 


how often we: have been reſtored from 
ſickneſs, lifted up from misfortunes, ſuc- 
coured in a wonderful manner by the moſt 


gracious but unexpected train of events, we 


may truly remark, that © we know not what 
ten day may bring forth.“ The many in- 


ſtances of human wretchedneſs which daily 


occur, prove to the mere natural man argu- 


= ments for deſpondency, and make him cry 


out, „I will walk ſoftly in the bitterneſs of 


my ſoul all the days of my life; but when 


we ſurvey the reverſe fide of the picture, and 
witneſs to other many cafes, wherein the 
moſt heart-felt ſorrow has been turned into 


that « the race is not to the ſwift, nor the | 
« battle to the ſtrong ;” but that God directs 


things in the beſt manner for us, that they 


that wait upon the Lord ſhall renew their 
« ſtrength ; they ſhall mowit up with wings 

« gls; they ſhall run and not be weary; 
* and 


» and they ſhall walk and not faint.” ' How 
ought we then to lift up our heads, when ſo 
much redemption has been purchaſed for us? 


How calmly and reſignedly ſhould we com- 


mit ourſelves to him who judgeth righteouſly ? 
And how in all diſtreſſes of every kind ſhould 


> 


we ſtrive to copy; though in an imperfect 


manner, that great example of our Saviour, 

« who, when he was reviled, reviled not 
& again; when he ſuffered, he threatened 
« not.” | 


Now though we cannot equal that figrial 


pattern of patience, yet we muſt invite the 
aids of reaſon and religion to enable us to 


imitate it. As © affliction cometh not forth 
« of the duſt, neither doth trouble come out 
« of the ground,” but are directed by God, 


who may do what he pleaſes with the work- _ 


manſhip of his own hands, and, like a potter, 
may make one veſſel to honour and another 
to diſhonour, ſo our allotment here is no 


farther real matter of ſorrow than as by our 


vices we may have contributed to the increaſe 


of it's evils. It behoves us then, and more- 
over © it makes for our peace,” often to re- 


flect upon the attributes of God, that what 


his juſtice demands his power can inflict, that 
" Neu: 3 _- what 
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what his goodneſs vouchſafes his wiſdom can 
beſt beſtow, but that his mercy tempers and 
harmonizes the whole. It is mcumbent upon 
us to confider that though © heavineſs may 
_ « endure for a night, yet joy cometh in the 
morning, that though the clouds of ad- 
verſity may be ſuffered to impend over our 
careleſs heads, and ſochill the warmth of giddy 
and impetuous purſuit, yet « the day of proſ- 

4 perity is ſet over againſt that of adverſity,” 
that man might have no reaſon to complain. 
We are further to recolle& wherein we have 

moſt offended, what fins of ignorance, fins of 
infirmity, ſins of preſumption, and habitual 
ſins we have committed, and then aſk our- 
ſelves whether we have not deſerved ten 

thouſand times more than we have ſuffered, 
and thence be aſſured that it is through God's 
mercy alone that we are permitted even to 
live. «< The ways of Providence are paſt 

4 finding out,” and we know not to what 

_ gracious deſigns it's moſt intricate paths may 
lead us. We, poor ſhort-ſighted mortals, 
cannot, from ſome incidents of the drama, 
decide upon the event and iſſue of the great 
plot. We know not what is really good or 
bad * us, ill te we behold his preſence in 
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righteouſneſs, till our ſouls, unburthened 
of this tabernacle, ſhall be enabled to recover 
their native vigour, and embrace at one view 
the whole complex of this chequered ſcene. 
This life, as a ſtate of imperfection, cannot 
enſure any perfect happineſs to us: For the 
general laws impreſſed upon a corr p nature 
mult ſo partake of that nature which they are 
deſigned for, as to admit of ſome abatement: 
Hence many bad qualities, and ſome preſent 
tolerances of them, muſt exiſt to embitter our 
peace; hence * it muſt needs be that offences. 
come, even from the changes and chances 
« of this mortal life.” | 
The great Author of our n mio; 
beſides many other gracious purpoſes, came 
down on earth to teach us thoſe leſſons of 
duty which might at length exalt the Pilgrim 
here to the Saint hereafter, knows the miſe- 
ries of our nature, and how incompetent we 
are by our natural ſtrength to bear them, 
and therefore often ſtretches out his hand to 
catch us when ſtumbling in the way. It is 
the confidence of a good Chriſtian, that if 
« in patience he poſſeſs his ſoul,” not « an 
hair of his head ſhall periſh.” Upon this 
tock he builds all his hopes: The goods or 
C2 e evils 
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bvils of this life he looks upon as obſtructions 
in his road to a better: Under the preſſure 
of the heavieſt ſtorms, his eye of faith ſted- 
faſtly « beholds Jeſus ſtanding at the right 
. * hand of God.” As we are baptized with 
the baptiſm that he was baptized with, ſo 
vue muſt expect to drink of the cup that he 
drank of: And though the meaſure and bit- 
terneſs of the potion exceeded the common 
mixture of mortals, yet we muſt ever re- 
member that-both the vinegar and the gall 
were offered him on our account. © Conſider 
him then, that endured ſuch contradictions 
of ſinners againſt himſelf, leſt ye be weary 
and faint in your minds.” Leaning then 
on the boſom of that Saviour, © let us com- 
mit ourſelves to him in well-doing, pray- 
Fo ing always with all prayer and ſupplication 
_ * in the ſpirit, and watching thereunto with 
all perſeverance.” _ 

Added to all the arguments which * 
can dictate or religion inſpire, we muſt never 
forget to offer up our fervent petitions to 
God, and humbly implore an abatement, or 
removal of our miſery: For * he will fulfil 
« the deſire of them that fear him, alſo will 
hear their cry and will help them.” Who 

00 
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ſo able to remove, as he who ſends afflictions 


upon us? How wretchedly miſtaken then are 
thoſe ſinners who fly to other expedients for 


ſuccour and relief? As if thoſe ſins, that 


drew down God's judgments upon us, could 
be atoned for by the commiſſion of others. 
| It is no preſumption to aſſert, that if a man 
ſincerely and heartily addreſſes the fountain 
of mercy in the time of his diſtreſs, though 
he may not at once experience the good ef- 
fects. of his prayer, yet he will feel his ſoul 
ſupported by ſome hidden comforts from 
above, ſo as not © to be tempted above that he 
« is able,” and by receiving greater ſtrength, 
will unbarb the rankling arrow. But the 
misfortune is, we are too apt to pray to God 
in our adverſity, but totally to forget him in 
proſperity, as if it was not of as much con- 
ſequence to be defended from dangers, as to 
be delivered from them. It is not every fit 
or ſtart of devotion, upon a ſick bed perhaps, 
that will effectually reach the ears of the- 
Almighty; it is not every groaning and 
whining in diſtreſs that conſtitute the nature 
of prayer: The ſinner may delude himſelf. 
by leaning on this bruiſed reed, but let him 
recollect that this cry is uttered only with a 
| C3 view 
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vlew ol ſervlng himſelf, inſtead of ſerving God. 


No; « We mult continue inſtant in prayer,” 
with an uniform tenour of ſoul embrace every 


opportunity of acknowledging the power, 
. wiſdom, and goodneſs of God, not only 


on Sunday, but every day, every morning and 


evening in private, © in ſeaſon, out of ſeaſon,” 
He very often, np doubt, denies our requeſts, 
becauſe ſeeing the depravity and ſelfiſhneſs 
of our hearts, he knows that “ like a dog, 
% ſhould ruturn to our vomit again,” and 
to render our laſt ſlate worſe than the firſt,” 
While the rod of affliction lies heavy upon 
us we are led to reflect, and God foreſees 
that probably by continuing the cauſe, he may 
ſecure the effect of the reformation ; by ha- 
bituating our ſouls to the poſture and ſenti- 
ments of a religious ſorrow we may at length 


naturalize them, and make them our own. 


I cannot but remark, that of the many who 
deſire the prayers of the congregation, ſo 
few are found who return thanks upon. their 
recovery : An evident proof that their religion 
is hypocritical, not ifſuing from the heart, 
only ſelfiſh, and calculated to ſerve a preſent 
by-turn. God knows how unthankful we 

ſhould prove, and therefore rejects ſome of our 
| | petitions ; 
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petitions; he ſpares our lives in hopes of 
amendment, but dares not truſt us with other 


bleſſings, Prayer and thankſgiving muſt be 
the joint ſinews of each other, well-knit to- 
gether ; and if our heart be right with God, 


we ſhall always be as ſenſible of the removal 
as of the ſmart of the puniſhment, May we 
all revolve theſe few documents in our minds, 
and the Lord grant us a right underſtanding | 
in all things. 
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PSALM CVII. VER. 43. 


« Whoſo is wiſe twill ponder theſe things : And 


« they ball underſtand the loving kindneſs of 
« the Lord.” 


HOSO is wiſe! a pretty compliment 
to pay the preſent affected race of 
mortals. Do not all poſſeſs wiſdom, or do 
not all pretend to it? The whole world are 
wiſe in their own conceit: Every fool thinks 
himſelf ſuch. Imagination blows up the coals of 
vanity, by a ſingularity of preſumption their 
inſignificancy paſſes into ſomething, and at laſt 
they confidently ſet themſelves up as ſhining 
lights, though never ſeen but by themſelves: 
Each man mounts his hobby-horſe, and with 
the bridle of Wh by- the dim light of 
ignorance 


TW 

- ignorance takes each his road, and rides poſt 
to the Devil. Wiſdom then is courted by 
every body, and known only to a very few. 
The falſe ſpecies of it appears in a coat of 
many colours, which is covered by, ſo many 
patches and ſcraps that it is ſcarce diſcernible 
from the garb of real folly. Whoſo is wiſe, 
ſays the Pſalmiſt: Had he lived in theſe times, 
every one would have been forward to have 
flapped his face, and called him a rude, unpo- 
lite, unfaſhionable, vulgar fellow: The dege- 
nerate throng would have crowded upon the 
truth, and have voted the doubt out of the 

letter of Scripture. | | 
Look around then and ſee whether any 
really are wiſe ; if your ſearch prove fruitleſs, 
I will take you by the hand and tell you. 
The courtier thinks himſelf wiſe in impeach- 
ing the good, in flattering the bad, in wriggling 
himſelf into blind favour, in getting a place 
where there is no trouble, or a penſion, as a 
reward for that which he has never done. 
The citizen, the big-bellied citizen, gorged 
with turtle and veniſon, thinks himſelf wiſe 
in being the mouth-peice of a coffee-houſe 
company, in calculating the price of ſtocks, 
in waſting gay - pent feſtive nights, in rioting 
| | in 
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in luxury, and by the ſound of the trumpet 
feeding the poor. The gameſter places his 
wiſdom in the deluſive caſt of dice, in larding 
them handſomely with oaths, in ruining fa- 
milies, and at laſt hanging himſelf. The frib- 
ble thinks himſelf wiſe in turning himſelf 
into an ape, in being a diſgrace to human 
reaſon, in laughing at the awkwardneſs of 
others, and ſeeing his own dear image ſmiling 
upon itſelf in the glaſs. The purſe-proud 
peaſant, ſprung from the dunghill of obſcu- 
rity, juſt ſtarted up as out of an egg-ſhell, 
thinks himſelf wiſe in bullying the privi- 
leges of others, in levelling all his ſuperiors, 
and in ſhort, hugely ſpreading himſelf to hide 
the dung from whence he ſprung ; but na- 
ture baſely peeps through this front-work of 
impudence, ſhews us the deformity of the 
creature, and tells us that his ſelf-importance 
is only the diſeaſe of a weak brain. 

Such is the picture of the age, and yet 
theſe are the wiſe of the world; the wiſe of 
this but not of the next. This world af- 
fords ſpecimens of baſtard-wiſdom only, ſuch 
as cannot recommend itſelf even to good men, 
much leſs to God: But the things which the 
Plalmiſt adviſes to ponder are the acts of 
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Gad's power and goodneſs ſhewn both in our 
preſervation and redemption. *Tis not the 
great, the important, the careleſs, the buſy, 
the luxurious, the wanton, and the admirers 
olf themſelves that he addreſſes ; it is the Chriſ- 
tian only that can truly think of theſe, or that 
can truly taſte and feel the loving kindneſs of 
the Lord: Put not on therefore the exterior 
trappings of wiſdom, but learn to be wile unto 
ſalvation. The'time will come when every 
* fineſſe muſt be unveiled, every piece of flatte- 
ry detected, all bluſtering appear as froth, and 
every ſilly pretenſion fly off at the face of the 
real and naked truth. Though power now 
ſways the docile aping populace, yet that 
power ſhall then dwindle into a nothingneſs, 
and be ſwallowed up by the ſmalleſt ray of om- 
nipotent greatneſs. Though riches now can 
purchaſe a lucrative place or a poſt of honour, 
yet then the rich, too many of them ] fear, 
will reap few advantages, will be excluded 
with diſgrace, nor thought worthy even the 
loweſt room: To ſecure an intereſt in the 
court of Heaven, on the grand election of 
righteous ſouls, is the higheſt wiſdom and the 
trueſt policy. The ſhort-ſighted ſchemes of 
this world muſt fall down before infinite 

wiſdom, and the projectors ſtand appalled, 
| aſtoniſhed, 
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aſtoniſhed, abaſhed at their inſigni ficant pre- 
tenſions. Then their thoughts, which have 
hitherto been employed in ſecular concerns 
and pleaſures, will find themſelves loſt in 
their viſionary projects, and ſee nothing to 
ponder but ruin and inevitable deſtruction; 
a ſore rankling canker-worm to the ſoul, 
ever corroding but never devouring; miſery 
begetting itſelf more horrid, and puniſhment 
by time growing more intolerable to itſelf. 
Would we wiſh then to avoid this woeful, 
this deprecable fate? Read the Scriptures ; 
more eſpecially the laſt revelation of God's 
will; attend maturely to their Chriſtian pre- 
cepts, rivet them cloſely to your hearts, bind 
them about your necks, faſten to the front- 
lets of your head, that even your counte- 
- nance may ſpeak religion. Let not popular 
opinion court and flatter your attention; let 
not cuſtom, that bane of all virtue, ſweep 
you down its malignant torrent, and drown 
you in the vaſt abyſs. The world will ſpeak 
different accents from theſe: The falſely-wiſe 
will argue with you upon your neceſſities, 
will appeal to a principle too much attended 
to, called Avarice, and by ſubtlety draw you 
into a confeſſion of their baneful doctrine: 
* 
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They will tell you that man came into the 
world with innumerable wants, that moſt 
things were created to ſupply thoſe wants, 
that the knaveries of mankind in general re- 
quire Argus's eyes to guard againſt them, 
that you muſt either chime in with the world 
or ſtarve: This ſpecious, this ſophiſticated 
reaſoning, alarms the ſenſibility. Nay, they 
go farther, and tell you that religion, which 


is God's work, cannot be performed till the 


moment he pleaſes, therefore it is in vain to 
endeavour, and that at the appointed time, 


in your old age perhaps, you will receive a a 


call: Though they believe not theſe things 
themſelves; yet they now ſerve their purpoſe; 
they ſerve to reconcile in ſome degree the 
men to themſelves, and therefore are ſuffered 
to wear a feaſible appearance, Guy abſo- 
lutely falſe. 


eee dag you, | 


my fooliſh friend, did you ever read this? 
Without holineſs, no man ſhall ſee the 
Lord; and this night thy ſoul ſhall be re- 


« quired of thee:” Compare theſe two texts 


together, and the foregoing reaſoning falls 
tothe ground: This adyocate then, like other 
fools, lays hold of the ſlender twig of deſpair, 
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and ſo ſinks into everlaſting ruin. How weak 
and defenceleſs are all arguments in favour 
either of infidelity or vice? Like cobwebs, 
a ſingle blaſt of religion deſtroys their texture 
and delivers the infatuated captive. You | 
therefore, who have hitherto been ſnared 
by the charms, the deluſive charms of worldly 
motives, once look around you with a ferious 
eye, and ſee what in this life can in the leaſt 
_ avail you in a dying hour, ſee what of all 
your- darling concerns you can then turn to 
a future advantage, and reflect what portion, 
what little ſmall part of your time has been 
happily employed in the ſervice of God and 
goodneſs. This is now the teſt, this the 
grand rub that galls the conſcience to reflect, 
that we have been falſely wiſe in points that 
then cannot benefit us, and fooliſh in thoſe 
matters which then ſhould prove our only 
comfort and moſt ſolid ſatisfaction. Rouſe 
therefore out of the lethargy of fin, turn a 


deaf ear to the deluſive whiſpers of Satan, 
ſhake off thoſe helliſh chains that captivate 
your ſouls and bind you in darkneſs. _ 

But it may be enquired how we are to 
know that we are at any time deluded? 1 1 
will tell you ſocratically, by aſking a few 


queſtions. 
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mueſtions. Do we underſtand the loving - 
_ kindneſs of the Lord? Do we delight in his 
fſervices? Do we rejoice in his holy word? 
Do the examples produced in Scripture excite 
in our minds rapturous emotions? When we 


bear the promiſes! of the Goſpel, does our 


heart leap within us; or it's threats decreed, 


does it grow languid with fear? Do we hear 
the word explained with an earneſt deſire of 
information? When we go to church, is it 
from a ſenſe of our duty or from the force 
of cuſtom? Do we attend in God's houſe 


with ardent and flaming affections or with 


indifference and reluctance? Let us lay theſe 


: queſtions home to our breaſt, and if our con- 


ſcience to each 'of theſe give a ſmiling and 
joyous anſwer, then have we confidence to- 


_ © wards God. For in vain are all forms at- 


tended to, unleſs the heart ſuck up the very 
quinteſſence of pure religion, and feeds on 


the heavenly banquet of the Goſpel. It is 
the ſoul only, that can feel and taſte and en- 
joy, that can pant after and reliſh the true 


heavenly. pleaſure: The body is nothing, 
though we beſtow ſo much care and ſolicitude 
about it; that is only the ſeat of diſeaſes and 
the rotten part of the conſtitution ; but the 
: ſoul, 
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ſoul, whoſe: ſerifibility Wa pirt of God n- i. 


ſelf, muſt return to the ſame God to be exa- 
mined as to it's loſſes and defects. Let not 
then the pleaſures, the -profits, the honours 


of this tranſient world, engroſs your atten- 
tion to the negle& of ſubſtantial and ever- 


laſting joys. Let not the ſpurious charms of 
human vanity intoxicate your brain, and 
leave you without a ſingle ſpark of eye-ſight 
or reaſon. Every thing on this ſide of the 
Sun muſt fail our warmeſt hopes, and elude 
our moſt earneſt expectations: An extrava- 
gant folly then to truſt in them, or to build 
the ſmalleſt hope upon ſuch an unſolid baſis ! 


When we have arrived to the very pinnacle 
of our confidence, yet ſtill we muſt deſcend, 


lower perhaps than we were before. Raiſe 
ourſelves on the higheſt Babel that our folly 
can invent, and preſumption execute, ſtill 
we muſt fall infinitely ſhort of Heaven : That 
cannot be touched by-a ſenſual finger, or 
will ever one fingle ray of heavenly light 
conduct us, thus corrupted, in our way to it. 
That is only to be found by devout and fer- 
vent prayer, ſpringing from faith, and work- 


ing by love. Pray therefore from your very 
hearts, believe firmly from your very ſouls, 
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* and let the purling ſtreams of general bene. 


volence {ſwell into oceans of kindneſs, and 
make you in others happy. Here only can 
we approximate to God, when we aſſimilate 

. to that divine philanthrophy which cauſed 


_ * the Son to quit the boſam of the Father, 


which moved him whilſt on earth © to preach 
good tidings unto the meek, to bind up 
« the broken-hearted, to comfort all that 
« mourn, to give unto them beauty for 
« aſhes, the oil of joy for mourning, and the 
« garment of praiſe for the ſpirit of heavi- 
„ neſs; and having fulfilled the time of his 
prophetic office, he ſtooped to the indignity 


of nailing our ſins to the Croſs, and tri- 


umphing over them in it. The wiſdom of 
* this world” then, which ſo ſhamefully be - 
trayed itſelf in the conduct of the Jews, and 
which ſo evidently diſtinguiſhes the men of 
this generation, will ever appear, and prove 
* fooliſhneſs with God,” The wiſdom which 
is from above,” and which the Spirit of 
| God, in oppoſition to the Prince of Darkneſs, 
inculcates to our minds, is firſt pure, then 
« peaceable, gentle and eaſy to be intreated, 
« full of merey and good fruits, without par- 
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« tiality and without hypoeriſy. If any 

« lack this wiſdom, let him aſk of God that 

« giveth to all men liberally, and upbraideth 

not, and it ſhall be given him.” 
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colosslans, CHAP. III. PART or VER. 13. 


« Eben as 555 Be you, 2 alſo Þ Jeu”. 
\ 

Lor, any perſon, who. pretends to call 
himſelf a Chriſtian, fit down and ſeri- 
ouſly refle& how exceedingly abundant the 
love of Chriſt has been towards us, how 
grieyous our offences have been, and daily 
are, and yet. with what freedom he pardons, 
he muſt certainly be at a loſs to expreſs his 
wonder, and muſt bluſh at the notoriouſneſs 
of the preſent ingratitude. Look around the 
world, and only pay a ſmall attention to the 
prevailing principles of it, and we ſhall won- 
der how people can be ſo loſt to all ſenſe of 
ſhame, and every ſpark of gratitude. Let a 
ſtranger, an Heathen, who never. heard 
more of the name of Chriſt than that there 
D 3 was 


| 
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Was ſuch a perſon, let him be acquainted 


that we are called followers of that Chriſt, 


and let him moreover be then informed from 
the Scriptures, of his doctrines and example, 


ſo far from being his diſciple, he will either 


conclude us to be deſerters and apoſtates, or 


elſe infer that Chriſtianity is all a bug bear 


and piece of invention: Such is the conclu- 


ſion that would be the natural reſult from a 
view of ſuch glaring contradictions as the 


Saviour and the ſaved. 


Only conſider with me one moment, what 


it is to be ſaved: It is not to be reſcued from 
bodily danger; though that is an inſtance of 


Providence highly to be praiſed : Tt is not 
to be faved from breaking, when our worldly 
affairs are in a tottering ſtate ; though we 
mould hug ourſelves under a ſenſe of that 
unexpected happineſs: It is not to be ſaved 


from a conflicting ſickneſs; though that is 


A wonderful bleſſing, health being that with- 
out which every thing is nothing : It is not 


to make a good bargain; though that is 
called a very good thing : It is not to poſleſs 
| immenſe fums of money; though no one, or 
very few, would heſitate to value ſuch a good 
fortune: It is not to enjoy every thing in 


this 


. | 
this life which the human heart can poſſibly 
pant after; though in the poſleſſion of the 
dear idol we ſhould feel a wonderful tranſ- 
port: It is more than all this. When theſe 
bodies of ours are laid low in the ſenſeleſs 
grave, and mouldered into their kindred duſt ; 
when our riches, which now ſo much engroſs 
our attention, ſhall be mixed with the ele- 
ments, or left to the profuſe conſumption of 
prodigal heirs ; when ſickneſs can no more 
invade our dwellings, and the ſoul, looſed 
from the body, can no longer groan with 
ſympathetic anguiſh ; when the deareſt ob- 
jects of our bliſs ceaſe to charm our warmeſt 
defires, and eyery paſt pleaſure appears only 
a minute's dream; when all poſſibility of 
enjoyment here is totally removed; and in 
the eye of the worldly-minded man we are 
gone to leave all joy behind us; it is then to 
be more extatically happy than ever we were 
before. Though we ſate on the Throne of 
Majeſty, and ruled kingdoms with'a nod ; 
though in our life-time we mixed with the 
ſplendour of courts, and talled pomp: our 
brother, and pleaſure our ſiſter ; re pi we 
had rioted in the very circle of gaiety, and 
every infant-wiſh met with the ampleſt cor- 

reſpondent 
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reſpondent gratification ;' and though every 
ſcheme we could propoſe was crowned with 


the largeſt ſucceſs ; yet all theſe things, 
which men are too apt to reckon the ulti- 


. mate of happineſs, fall infinitely ſhort of ſal- 


vation. To be ſaved: is to: behold God's 
« preſence in righteouſneſs,” to ſatisfy the 
anxious longings of the ſoul with the fulleſt 
meaſure of congenial delight; to be poſſeſſed, 
in ſhort, of every real pleaſure. Moſt of the 
things we enjoy in this life are adulterated 
by diſſatisfaction, diſcontent, remorſe, horror, 
or ſome gloomy, gnawing paſſion ; but the 
felicity of Heaven knows no fallacy, no alloy, 
but even imagination itſelf, that now ſo de- 
Iuſively paints the fineſt ſcenes, ſhall then be 
ſwallowed up in fruition: But, ne 
filence, muſe it's glory! 

Did mankind more frequently 5 the 
em and thence learn the threats that 
are denounced againſt impenitent ſinners, and 
the glorious privileges of the kingdom of the 
Meſſiah, we ſhould not find ſo many that 
thought erroneouſly, or never thought at all. 
Theſe things are conſtantly inculcated, and 
by the Miniſters of the Goſpel urged upon 
their attention ; but either they will not hear 

or 
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or not regard; and until inclination fall 
in with their duty, we may as well attempt 
to ſhew ea blind man a delightful proſpect, 
or ſerenade a deaf one with a melodious con- 
cert: Talk to them upon their buſineſs, and 
they will readily liſten with greedy attention; 
point out in what manner they may improve 
their fortunes, we then pin them down and 
fix their lucrative minds; relate to them the 


news of ſome great advantage, and depend 


upon it we ſhall be moſt welcomely received; 
but only once touch on the ſubject of the 
ſoul, expatiate on the happineſs of the Goſ- 


pel diſpenſation, and how much miſery we 


have eſcaped by performing the conditions ; 
tell them how much more noble and gene- 


rous it is to forgive than to avenge an injury, 


and how much more eaſily we conquer an 
enemy by doing him an early, unexpected 
kindneſs ; they will either politely fit with a 
ſtupid indifference, or openly condemn us as 
ſpiritleſs, puſillanimous wretches, e- 
the moſt diſgraceful caſtigation. 

But is there a more glaring breach of 


Chriſtian duty than in ſupporting animoſities 


and diſcord amongſt each other? Chriſt is 
all along _— the whole Goſpel pro- 
| n 
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pounded as an example of love; we are ex- 
horted in almoſt every page to love one ano- 


tber; we have our Saviour's tenderneſs to 


us as a model of ours to our brethren; we 
want no motive to the practice, if we only 


reflect how heinous our ſins are towards 
God, ſuch as our offences againſt our bre- 


thren can never be, yet they are-forgiven, 


if we only chooſe to fulfill the condition of 
forgiving others. If we wiſh: to approve 


ourſelves to God; we muſt put on © bowels 
«* of mercies,” not one ſingle act, and think 


that ſufficient ; but mercies, a continued ſuc- 
ceſſion of humane acts and merciful deeds : 


This we muſt do in imitation of God. For 
though we daily rebel againſt his great good- 


neſs, and oftener deſerve the ſevereſt ſtrokes 


of his juſtice, yet he cauſes © his ſun to riſe 
« on the evil and the good, and ſendeth rain 
t on the juſt and unjuſt; does not withdraw 
his bleſſings on account of our miſcarriages, 
but ſtill « dealeth out his bread to the hun- 
« ory,” and « ſatisfieth the empty ſoul with 


„ goodneſs:“ For this reaſon we ſhould 


always be Kind and tender to the poor; and 


as the winter ſeaſon is commonly very 


Percing, and with cold winds nips the po- 
| verty- 
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verty- ſtruck fleſh of our fellow - creatures, we 
| ſhould contribute to cover their nakedneſs 
with a garment. As proviſions of all kinds, 
on account of our national burden, muſt be 
expenſive, and therefore make large draſts on 
the ſcanty weekly wages of the poor labour- 
ing man; and as few enjoy the bleſſing of a 
morſel of meat, and ſome not even a ſuffi- 
ciency of bread, when we are in plenty we 
ſhould think of want, and relieve it's neceſ- 
ſities by the crumbs that would otherwiſe 
fall from our well-furniſhed tables: We 
ſhould not accuſtom ourſelves to accoſt them 
with an haughty ſeverity, but with the chear- 
ful countenance of tenderneſs ſmile upon 
them, and with the widow's mite ſolace the 
diſmal face of ſorrow. See how our Saviour 
dropped his dignity, and humbled himſelf 
even to the death of the Croſs : Thus con- 
vinced, we ſhould carry ourſelves to our in- 
feriors with a complacency that proved the 
Chriſtian and the Man, a lover of Chriſt and 
compaſſionate obſerver of mankind. What 
have we poor creatures to 'boaſt of, that we 
ſhould be proud, and lord it over others? 
Nothing, alas! to recommend us, only fin 
to condemn us: And if that be made the 
"oY | ſubject 


| 
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fubje& of pride, (which is the caſe of ſome 
who. glory in their ſhame) then -farewel 
Chriſtianity, reaſon, and every good prin- 
ciple. Has the wretch in the dungeon, who 
i loaded with irons and infamy, and has no 


proſpect before him but death, has he reaſon 


to be proud? Has man, who lives at the 
mercy of God, and is every day ſtriving to 
wear that out, whoſe original is the dirt he 


' treads under his feet, and can call nothing 


his own but miſery, has he the leaſt induce- 
ment to be proud? No; let him continually 
bumble himſelf under the mighey hand of 
God, and fear to offend. 
We muſt not only be humble, but nick 
and lowly; not take offence at every little 
 4trifling inſult that may at any time be offered, 
but pity the weakneſs of mankind, and ſup- 


preſs every riſing of the ſpirit : This we muſt | 


do in imitation of Chriſt. How frequently 
was he affronted by the inſolence of the Jews, 
and yet how patiently he ſuffered ſuch indig⸗ 


nities, and prayed his Father to, forgive them, 


becauſe they knew not what they did. We 
ſhould be rather willing to make allowance 
for the failings of all, than to take one ſingle 
ſtep to exaggerate their offences. Conſider 

| how 
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how ſmall is the greateſt offence againſt us, 
and how large is the ſmalleſt againſt God; 

yet he overlooks our failings, views them 
with an eye of compaſſion, and receives us 
through his Son's arms into his own fatherly 
boſom. If hismercy were not very great, and 
if he ated entirely agreeable to his juſtice ; 
if he were © extreme to mark what we daily 
« do amiſs,” what would become of us? 
But happily he has placed it in our power to 
arreſt his arm, by making our forgiveneſs of 
others the condition of his. We muſt then 


«  # be meek, tender-hearted, and forgive one 


„ another? He has fixed this condition 


upon us on purpoſe to reſtrain the malig- 
nancy of our nature, and ſo by degrees make 


us fit for Heaven, where no reſentment or 
malice can poflibly dwell. Conſider what 
our Saviour has done for you ; take the ſa- 
cred volume into your hands, infuſe it into 
your minds, digeſt it in your hearts, and ſo 
learn your duty: Read it not as a taſk, pe- 
rule it not as a novel, but every page where 


the merits of Chriſt are inſiſted upon, caſt 


your eye upon it with reverence, and apply 
it with diligence and zeal. Now and then 
ſtop and reflect, ſtrengthen the influence of 

| the 


| 
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let every precept have it's due weight upon 
your reſolutions. Read ſuch paſlages as de- 
ſcribe the love of our Redeemer, till yoy 
grow fond of them, and admire them with 


-- rapture. Conſider yourſelves as criminals, 


and the word of God, under the ſecond coye. 
nant, as your reprieve; learn to value it in 

that joyous light, as containing your ranſom 
and deliverance, Though our Saviour was 
equally both God and Man, yet uſe your- 
ſelves to meditate more upon his Godhead 
than his manhood, Jeſt by degrees you might 
be led to entertain (which too many in this 
age do) too mean an opinion of his ſuffer- 
ings: For it your minds once adopt theſe 
tenets, the ſuperlative excellence of all his 
precepts, and the pleading efficacy of his 
ſacrifice, muſt fail of their due effect. All 
the moſt tender offices of a father, a brother, 
a friend, we ſhould unite in the perſon of 
our Saviour as Man, and magnify them in 
dur on minds as diſtinguiſhed by the per- 
fections of a God. When at any time the 
inſolent world ſhall haye injured, or even 
| inſulted us, we ſhould argue thus with our- 
felves: What offence is there that a man 
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can commit againſt me, which is equal to 
the ſmalleſt of mine againſt God ? What am 
I chat I ſhould condemn, whom God has 
juſtified ? Shall I preſume to hate that fleſh 
which Chriſt loyes, and for which he even 
died? As Chriſt has received all, even the 
moſt unworthy, to himſelf upon true repen- 
tance, ſhall I reject a perſon who perhaps 
has hurt me no farther than piquing my 
pride? Does the Goſpel teach me ſo to act? 
Did the paſſages I lately read therein direct 
me to be peeviſh, moroſe, malicious, and re- 


vengeful ? Do they not rather tell me to for- 5 


give others, as God, for Chriſt's ſake, has 
forgiven me? Thus by our reaſonings we 
ſhould be ſoftened in our tempers, and by 
degrees, from an oppoſite turn, be mellowed 
down into peace and good-will. By theſe 
ſilent remonſtrances we ſhall render our con- 
{ciences capable of the lighteſt alarm, our 
ſenſibility will be wonderfully awakened, and 
every ſocial affection will renew it's native 
vigour. Thoſe good principles of ſocial feel- 
ings, which have been overborne by the tide . 
of degeneracy and corruption, will vigo- 
rouſly rear their heads, and flouriſh in the 
full exertion of benevolence and love. 
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ſupereilious deportment which diſtinguiſhes 
this inhuman, this anti- chriſtian age; and 
though it may be unfaſhionable, dilate your 
+ { fouls wide to every ſentiment of tenderneſs, 
and learn the doctrine, the golden doctrine 
of mutual forgiveneſs. Be. perſuaded that 
no man with rancour in his heart can ever 
5 inherit the kingdom of Chriſt. He cannot 
but love his ovn, but thoſe who are ſo un- 
like himſelf he can never receive: They 
muſt go into outer darkneſs, where envy, 
malice, reſentment, and revenge, eternally 
dwell, as puniſhments to themſelves. Take 
« my yoke upon you, and learn of me,” 
ſays our Saviour; „for Jam meek and 
lowly in heart, and ye ſhall find reſt in 
your fouls.” So that we ſee that this reſt is 
promiſed to ſuch as are of an humble ſpirit, 
to thoſe who breathe the practice of Chriſ- 
tian charity, not to thoſe who ſtudy to find 
fault on purpoſe to puniſh, and ſeek occa- 
fions of offence on purpoſe to enjoy the bru- 
tiſh ſatisfaction of a violent return, Things 
ſhould be maturely weighed ; thoſe may not 
always be intended which appear as injuries; 
and the uncharitable temper is too apt to 
create 
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create an offence out of nothing at all: Sq 
that an innocent perſon may often ſuffer from 2 
| ſuch judgment and conduct, and the revenge- 

ful man proſecutes miſchief only ſor miſ- 
chief's ſake, Let us, every morning, before 
we go into the world, candidly examine our 
own hearts: If we diſcover any rancorous 
principle, pluck it out before it take too deep 
root, and ſpread itſelf, like a bramble, over 
our whole ſoul. I tell you, you can never 
be fit for Heaven, ſo long as the leaſt branch 
twines about” your inclinations, and ſo bind 
down your better part to a — ſervice of 
the Devil. 
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 HEBREWS, CHAP. x. VER. 24. 


Not forſaking the aſſembling of yourſelves 
« together, as the manner of ſome is, but 
% exborting one another : And ſo much the 
* more, as ye ſee the Day approaching.” 


HILST our bleſſed Saviour was here 
upon earth, upon the grand errand 
of our redemption, and to fulfil the obe- 
dience of the law for man; for miſerable» 
wretched, and impotent mortals ; we often 
read of him delivering his Father's will, and 
the terms of the new diſpenſation, which he 
was about to eſtabliſh, to a numerous and 
crowded audience, to multitudes of people 
collected from all parts of the country, and 
to ſome whoſe temporal diſtinction gave no 


{mall ſanction to the precepts which he taught. 
- E 2 Whether 
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Whether tempted by curioſity (as the itch 


after novelty is a predominant paſſion of 


human nature) or moved by a principle more 


commendable, as well as more profitable, 
they often gathered ſo thick upon him, that 


he was obliged to retire into a ſhip to teach 
them: In ſhort, whatever place he poſſeſſed, 


or whatever time he was ſeen, he was always 
either expounding the law, or coping with 
the prejudices of a diſaffected nation, or ad- 
miniſtering relief to the diſeaſed and unhappy. 


This was the conſtant tenor of his conduct, 


whilſt he inhabited this vale of miſeries : His 
doctrines were attended with power, his ex- 
ample was gilded with attractive influence, 
and his whole life was one continued ſcene 


of purity, beneficence, and ſympathy : Who 


then under ſuch a ſhepherd would not qui- 
etly feed in the paſture of comfort? Who 
under ſuch a maſter would not tamely, nay, 


joyfully ſubmit his neck to the eaſy yoke of 
Chriſtian obedience ? And who under ſuch a 


deliverer would not“ praiſe the Lord for 
« his goodneſs, and declare the wonders that 
he doth to the children of men?“ 


The Apoſtles, our Lord's ſucceſſors, to 
" whom he committed the care of our moſt holy 


religion, 
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religion, in whom he veſted the power of 
working miracles for it's ſupport and con- 
firmation, and on whom the gift of tongues 
was poured on the day of Pentecoſt, that 
among other reaſons it's progrefs might not 
be impeded in foreign parts, were not leſs 
diligent in the diſcharge of their truſt after 
their maſter's final conſummation on earth. 
For immediately after his local and viſible 
aſcenſion into Heaven, they all continued 
„with one accord in prayer and ſupplica- 


tion: They were daily found in the Tem- 


ple, exerciſing their functions after the moſt 
ſtrenuous manner, and adhering ſtedfaſtly to 
ſound doctrine and ſtrict fellowſhip with each 
other. Out of the numbers which were daily 
added to the Church, and in queſt of the 
peaceful harbour of the Goſpel rolled down 
the boiſterous torrent of zealous piety and 
laudable emulation, were ſome choſen and 
approved, on whom they laid their hands, 
and conferred the miniſtry of the new diſj-- 
penſation. Then, inſtead of the laſt day of 
the week, which was the Jewiſh Sabbath, 
inſtituted in memory of the deliverance of 
the Iſraelites from Egyptian bondage, was 
preferred the firſt day, the day on which 
E g. our 
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our Lord aroſe from the dead, on which he 
delivered us from the vaſſalage of fin, and 


| had accompliſhed the offices both of prophet 


and prieſt. They conſtantly, and without 

the leaſt variation, came together on this day 
to break bread” (which was the grand cri- 
terion of their Chriſtian aſſemblies) to offer 
their-prayers to God their triumphant Maſ- 
ter, in the public congregation, to preach the 
glad tidings of the Goſp el to all, more eſpe- 
cially the poor ; and, Wage occaſion re- 
quired, to make contributions for the relief 
of the ſaints in diſtreſs. 

Thus early did the duty of aſſembling to- 
gether on the Lord's day derive it's ſanction, 
and receive it's exiſtence. Whilſt our Divine 
Maſter laboured under the incumbrance of 
the fleſh, there was no particular day ſet 
apart for this now-incumbent duty, becauſe 
he was © Lord of the Sabbath,” and becauſe 
the great and glorious act of reſurrection, 
which our Sunday now commemorates, was 
not then fulfilled ; but yet before he took 
his leave of his faithful diſciples, and diveſted 
himſelf of that human nature in which he 
had ſuffered and conquered death, he recom- 
n. the practice, ſaying, Where two 

5 « or 
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« or three are gathered together, there am 
« | in the midſt of you:“ . e. In whateyer 
place, or at whatever time, you come toge- 
ther to commemorate 14 paſſion, and to 
advance the welfare of my kingdom, rough 
1 am and will always, and in all places; be 
with you unto the end, yet I will manifeſt 
myſelf more particularly in ſuch a cafe, will 
enlighten your unh will direct 
your wills, and breathe upon you freſh ſup- 
plies of the Holy Spirit. Agreeably to this, 
the Scriptures are very explicit in pointing 
out the example of the Apoſtles upon this 
head, and how tenaciouſly they adhered to 
the defire, the command of their beloved 
Lord and tender Maſter : For © the fame day 
« at evening,” being the day of our Lord's 
reſurrection, and i firſt day in the week, 
« the diſciples were aſſembled together in 
« private, the doors being ſhut for fear of 
« the Jews,” leſt they who were ſuch obſti- 
nate and inveterate enemies to the Chriſtian 
cauſe, who were ſo maliciouſly determined to 
extirpate it, and whom nothing but the blood 
of martyrs could appeaſe, leſt they ſhould 
brandiſh the weapons of their fury, hurl 
down the pillars of the Church, and deſtroy, 
| as 
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as well as the chief corner ſtone, every other. 
part, « ſo fitly framed together to become 
an holy temple to the Lord.” | 

If we proceed further, we ſhall find that 
| Hiſtory is by no means ſilent upon this ſub- 
\ je, but obſerves, that in every age and 
every century, through all the changes that 
| have happened, and innovations t hat have 
been introduced into the Church, this point 
ſtill remains unqueſtioned and undoubted; 
They all agree (except the diſperſed Jews 
who ſtill aſſert the obſervance of the Moſai- 
cal law) that the firſt day of the week is the 
time on which each ſect, according to their 
t methods and modes of worſhip, 
dught to pay homage to. their Creator and 
Redeemer. - Not that I would be here under- 
ſtood to mean that other days are not to be em- 
ployed to the ſame noble end and laudable 

purpoſe : No; we ought always to live un- 
der a due ſenſe of God's Providence, of his 
favour, of his power, and of his goodneſs, - 
in granting us a neceſſary ſupply of our 
wants; not only to offer up our prayers and 
' praiſes in publick on Sunday (a day on which 
buſineſs is forbidden, and reſt enjoined on 


purpoſe to give us an opportunity of diſ- 
charging 
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charging our duty) but every day in Were | 
both morning and evening, to laud and mag- 
nify the Lord for our creation and conſtant 
preſervation ; for our ſuſtenance by day, and 
our reſt at night: for his tender mercy in 
_ forgiving our daily, nay, hourly miſcarriages ; 
and for his ineſtimable goodneſs in redeem- 
ing our forfeited ſouls from the jaws of eter- 
nal death, through Jeſus Chriſt our Lord. 
The duty of attending divine ſervice om the 
Lord's Day, is recommended and enjoined by 
our Lord himſelf ; is practiſed and enforced 
by the Apoſtles, who were holy, juſt, and 
exemplary men ; and confirmed by the con- 
current teſtimony of all ages, ſince its firſt 
original and primitive inſtitution. 

How then can we, to whom the righte- 
ouſneſs of God is revealed, to whom the ſa- 
cred oracles are committed, who have re- 
ceived ſo great mercies and repeated fayours 
at his hands, and who are honoured with 
the ſuperior and incomparable fame of the 
Captain of our Salvation, how can we be ſo 
ſtupid and negligent, act ſo ungratefully and 
unworthily of the heavenly calling? Is the 
righteouſneſs of God, to be imputed to us by 
our dear Lord and bleſſed Saviour, a matter lo 
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cheap and inconſiderable? Is the Majeſty of 
God, is the ſupreme excellence of the divine 
nature, become a concern ſo indifferent or 
contemptible ? Is the New Teſtament, that 
, fam of our duty, and which, if attended to, 
would ſafely direct us to Heaven, fallen into 
diſeſteem and ſunk into proſtitution ? Shall a 
novel, a romance, or the excreſcent ſports 
of a chimerical brain, gain the vile aſcendant 
over theſe ſolid and ſubſtantial truths? ls 
ingratitude, that odious, that deteſtable name, 
become ſo much the univerſal principle of 
the age? Shall that ſo far influence us as to 


turn bleſſings into curſes, and the favours of 


Heaven into inſtruments of vengeance? Is 
Chriſtianity, that nobleſt of all religions, that 
index of Heaven's will, no more than a name 
: amongſt us? Is it the bare ſound of Chriſ- 
tianity, is it the mere privilege of being called 
a Chriſtian, that will anſwer the 57 of the 
Goſpel, and diſcharge its terms? Oh, vain 
Man ! why doſt thou thus amuſe and deceive 
_ thyſelf? Haſt thou no infirmities to be healed, 
no wants to be relieved, no fins to be par- 
doned ?: Haſt thou received no favours that 
merit thy thanks? Ah! infirmities we have, 


and many, therefore we muſt not preſume to 
ſuppole 
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ſuppoſe ourſelves perfect: We labour under 
grievous and perpetual wants, and therefore 
muſt not once ſuppoſe ourſelves all- ſufficient: 
And we are overwhelmed with floods of fins, 
both of evil and puniſhment, which, without 
thy atonement, O Jeſus, and thy pardon, 
- O merciful Father, muſt inevitably plunge us 
into the horrible pit of dire deſtruction. As 
for the favours of Heaven, for which we 
ought to be thankful, and the falſe eftima- 
tion of which can proceed only from rank 
pride and empty couceit, how can we, thus 
acting, flatter ourſelves with the continuance 
of the leaſt of them? What is it that cauſes 
« the graſs to grow upon the mountains, 
green herb and corn for the ſervice of 
men? Even nothing leſs than the gracious 
fertility of a benign Providence. What is it 
that teaches the animal to engender for the 
uſe of man? Even the care of our provident 
Father, who firſt produced us out of nothing, 
and can in an inſtant annihilate the nothing - 
neſs of our arrogant preſumption. Who is 
it that bade death look pleaſant, and hum- 
bled that imperious Prince of Terrors ; who 
enervated the gates of hell, and reſcued us from 
the dominion of the old uſurper? Even he that 
ſaid, 
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ſaid, Get thee behind me, Satan; even he, 
4 whoſe yoke is eaſy and whoſe burden is light. 
And what? Can we, will we call theſe gra- 
cious acts of. condeſcenſion, nothing? What 
conſtruction ſhall we paſs upon them? Have 
we never yet thought them worth our conſi- 
deration? If not, let us rouſe out of this le- 
thargic ſtate, ſhake off the ſcales of error 
ſrom our eyes, and be convinced that they 
are favours; ſuch bleſſings, ſuch acts of ten- 
derneſs and benignity as man could never 
hope for, and heaven alone could beſtow. Let 
us not imagine that Chriſtianity is a faſhion, 
that it is a piece of ſtate-policy or an inven- 
tion of prieſtcraft. No; it comprehends du- 
ties which our heavenly Father enjoins us, 
which Chriſt himſelf intreats us to perform, 
and which none but Freethinkers or deſpe- 
rate Jews would wiſh to evade: It is a ſtate 
of union with our Redeemer and communion 
with each other: But how can we expect to 
enjoy the benefits of it, when We will not 
dedicate one day out of ſeven to the ſervice 
of our great benefactor? When, inſtead of pe- 
ruſing the Scriptures, the ſacred repoſitory 
of ſuch an heavenly boon, we are giving looſe 
to thoſe paſtimes which invention itſelf, com- 


monly 
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monly too fertile, has been tortured to ſup- 
ply; and when, inſtead of attending divine 
ſervice, which would only rob us (I ſpeak af- 
ter the manner of men) of a ſmall part of that 
time which we ſquander away in cultivating 
depravity and the corruption of the fleſh, 
more may be ſeen gratifying the thirſt, the 
habitual thirſt of the body, than even conſi- 
dering that thirſt after righteouſneſs which 
the ſoul naturally feels, though by long prac- 
tice cramped in her exertions. We ſhould 
any of us be groſsly offended were we ſtig- 
matized by the names of fools or madmen: 
But what perſon that will give himſelf the 
leaſt time to reflect, who will in the leaſt 
exert his rational powers, would not but con- 
clude that we are either or both? For is it not 
the greateſt folly imaginable (it would be ſo 
deemed in temporal affairs) to reject the of- 
fer of an immortal crown upon conditions 
both eaſy, natural, and moſt agreeable to our 
preſent tranquility ? Is.it not the higheſt de- 
gree of madneſs for us to court the deluſive 
face of danger, and abſolutely oppoſe our own 
ſafety, to throw ourſelves headlong down the 
deep precipice of horror, and daſh our weak 
heads againſt the craggy rocks of eternal 
perdition ? 
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perdition? Turn yourſelves, therefore, and 
repent : Quit the paths of iniquity before it 
be too late ; while the ſword of juſtice is ſtill 
ſheathed, and the tenacious ſcabbard contains 
the deadly blade; for Why will ye die, O 
« Houſe of Iſrael?” Why will you heap ven- 
geance upon yengeance againſt the Day of 


the Lord? Why will you provoke your 


Maker to pour out the vials of his wrath 
upon you? Why will you cauſe your death 
(which may be to-morroy, to- day, the next 
hour, nay, this very moment) to be your 
inexorable ruin and implacable condemna- 
tion, without hope, without redemption, and 
without a God? For now, to-day, whilſt it 
is called to-day, it is high time to awake out 
of ſleep ; the day of judgment is now nearer 
than when ye firſt believed, or pretended to 
believe; and each ſucceeding day conſtitutes 
a part of our guilty time; time marked by 
miſery, pregnant with diſobedience, and now, 
alas! now haſtening to be no more. 
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SERMON VI. 


gr. JOHN, CHAP, XVi. PART or VER. gg. 


n the World ye ſball have Tribulation; but 
« be of good cheer, I have overcome the 
„World.“ 


W HAT our Saviour here particularly 
ſays to his Diſciples was literally ve- 
rified in the hardſhips they under went, and 
the perſecutions they ſuffered: But the ſame 
words, in a general view, are applicable to 
the whole race of mankind. Every man that 
has trodden this ſtage of life, however fa- 
voured by an happy train of circumſtances, 
can witneſs to this fatal truth. We too often 
indeed create miſery to ourſelves, and by our 
imprudences and indiſcretions generate that 
folly which we charge upon others, and ſome- 


{ 


. 
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times upon "Providance itſelf. Various are 


the cauſes which produce our misfortunes, 


but upon our impartial / ſurvey, we ſhall 


find that our paſſions are the handmaids to 
our woe. We are all poſſeſſed of appetites 


and paſſions in a general degree; but ſome 
more than others become dupes to their aſ- 


cendancy. They are indeed neceſſary to that 


active vigour of life which is connatural to 


ſuch a compound creature as Man: Without 


them, even the ſanctions of the Goſpel would 


loſe their influence, and appear either as the 
crude, indigeſted tenets of heathen philoſo- 


phy, or the fictions of a diſtempered brain; 
but by the ſtimulus of our paſſions, which 


feel themſelves attacked in all the various 


ſhapes of hope and fear; they ſtrike us home 
with conviction, and animate us to practice. 
But however neceſſary they be to the 


8 diſcharge of ſocial as well as religious obli- 


gations, yet the misfortune is, that the beſt 
things in the world abuſed generally become 
the worſt. What deyaſtations the tyranny 
of ungoverned paſſions have in various ages 


effected, hiſtory too faithfully records: But 


why ſhould we conſult hiſtory or antiquity, 


WER we may daily advert to many inſtances 
which 


* 
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which our reſpective individual concerns pre- 
ſent us with ? Though all men have the ſame 
paſſions in ſome, degree, yet every man 
carries one in his boſom to which he parti- 
cularly leans, and to which the reſt are ren- 
dered fubſervient: If it happens to be of a 
turbulent nature, the ſtorms which it pro- 
duces render the mind like the troubled ſea, 
reſtleſs, convulſed, and in perpetual diſquie- 
tude. - Or, if it partake of a ſofter, more 
tender nature, the ranklings of -the pointed 
dart continually corrode our peace, and ren- 
der us a prey to the moſt tormenting impulſe. 
They both hold us in captivity; the one ex- 
hibits us a public ſpectacle of ridicule and 
contempt, whereas the other in ſilence con- 
ſumes the man. Thus our ſouls, like a ſhip 
blown away by a ſudden guſt of wind, or 
rapidly abſorbed in a vortex, diſobey the 
power of either helm or anchor, and * ſuffer 
a continual ſhipwreck. 

But, as if the corruption and anbecitlity'eC 
human nature were not alone ſufficient to 
embitter our happinefs, the Devil is always at 
hand to betray us into fin. He accommo- 
dates his temptations to our favourite and idol 
paſſion, and throws the beloved object 1 in our 

Vol. II. F way 
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way when we are leaſt able to reſiſt its charms, 
Whence ariſe thoſe evilthoughts which inter- 
fere with our moſt ſerious exerciſes of prayer 
and meditation but from the ſuggeſtion of 
that wicked one, who is at enmity with man's 


1 redemption; and conſtantly ſtrives to defeat 
its deſign? If avarice be our turn, how often 


are wWe tempted, by inſenſible ſteps, to move on 


from what is barely lawful, to that Which is 


merely ſinful, until by habit and falſe reaſon- 


ing we reconcile ourſelves to the principle, 


ſill make larger and larger ſtrides, till many by 


the laws of the land have fallen victims upon 


the fatal tree, The boundary is ſo ſmall be- 


tween virtue and vice, that the tempter oſten 


finds it his intereſt to perplex and make it 
doubttful,! by. ſubtle impreſſions upon the 
brain, by diſcolouring the object, or by a 
foul attack upon our moſt unguarded and 
ſoftly whiſpers into our ear that anger is 


manly, that the nature of the offence is ſuch 
| as to-require chaſtiſement, that a map of ſpirit 


cannot [packet an indignity, till at laſt we are 
perſuaded that to take away the life of man, 


whom we have forced upon ſelf defence, is 


* manſluaghter, mag murder. But yet 
there 
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there are difficulties and troubles attendant. 
upon ſuch ſteps, and though the culprit may for 
the preſent be ſatisfisd with his on conduct, 
yet when the Devil has leſt him, and thoſe 
gay feſtive hours which adminiſtered ſuel to 
his paſſion are paſt and gone, he finds himſelf 
diſtracted by a thouſand agonizing reflections, 
 which-eclipſe the ſunſhine of his future days, 
and involve him in the darkneſs of the black - 
eſt guilt. Even men of the ſtricteſt princi- 
ples, who have been always chronicled as 
paragons of virtue, and whom the mouth of 
fame has never dared to calumniate, have ſud- 
denly *aftoniſhed the world with ſome baſe 
act. have yielded to the flattery of tempta- 
tion, and ſo wounded domeſtic tranquility, 
the wife ls boſom, and the children's comfort. 
Io expect perfect happineſs here, and that 
we ſhall calmly and uninterruptedly glide 
down the ſtream of pleaſure, without any ob- 
ſtructions in our way, is the mere viſion of 
fancy, and the picture of inexperience. Sup- 
poſing our virtue impregnable, either by the 
force ol depravity, or the deluſions of Satan, 
yet tribulation muſt ariſe from the nature of 
the world in which we: ſojourn: Either the 
ae of lawleſs men, the frauds. of the 
-* "OV more 
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more ſecret villain, or the crafty deſigns of 


trouble our waters. How many are there 


who, diſtinguiſhed only in form from the 


brute, adopt the growling of the bear, the 
ferocity of the tyger, but forget the gene- 


roſity of the lion? How many with knaviſh 


inſinuations wriggle themſelves into our blind 
favour, merely to catch the foul opportunity 
of giving a more vital ſtab than the afſaſlin's 


dagger? How often do the cold returns of 


affe@tion, tlie fifled ſigh, the fruitleſs wiſh, 


the ſickening hope, darken the ſcene, and 

render us monuments of affliction? Even 
friendſhip” itfelf, that Gilead-balm which 
uſually delights to ſoothe the wounds of ad- 


verlity, now forgets to heal, hardens itſelf 


againſt the ſoft, thrilling paſſion of pity, and 


luppreſſes the yearnings of its own bowels. 


As nothing certainly contributes more to the 
alleviation of our diſtreſſes than the warm, ſym- 


pathetic aid of friendſhip, ſo nothing more 
- heightens our miſery than the indifference and 
cold neglect of thoſe whoſe ſocial habits have 


taught us to expect ſome kindneſs. But 
friendſhip, alas! is now-a-days become the 


favourite foot-ball of fortune, kicked up and 


down 
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down upon her ſcornful toe at pleaſure: Her 
devotees make the ſtrongeſt claim to the at- 
tention of the world, but of that part of it 
only who are governed more by avarice, 
oſtentation, or ſuch dirty principles, than 
that true benevolence which conſtitutes the 
man and the Chriſtian. But pride, that 
noxious weed, which is found to thrive moſt 
in barren ſoil, as well as fortune which is too 
often the lot of fools, equally ſtarve the culti- 
vation of true friendſhip, by imbibing that 
nouriſhment which is peculiarly congenial to 
the growth of virtue; where pride fixes its 
higheſt eminence in doing all poſſible good, 
whilſt fortune feels herſelf beſt employed in 
lending an hand to the generous purpole : 
« It is better to. truſt in the Lord than to put 
« any confidence in-man.” 

Corroded by misfortunes, haraſſed by 
diſappointments, and toſſed in the tumultuous 
hurricane of life, we ſhould often fall victims 
to deſpondency, did not our Saviour's chear- 
ful voice revive our drooping ſpirits, lift us 
up from the gulph of ſorrow, and bid us not 
deſpair ? His incarnation, his temptations, his 
paſſion, his reſurrection, are all pledged for 
our happineſs: After having waded through 

F g a ſea 
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a ſen of diſtreſſes (which more afflicted his foul 
from poſſeſſing a divine ſenſibility) conſcious 
of the infirmity of man, and how incapable 
of ſtemming the torrent of human perplexity, 
he ſays; © be of good cheer;” how joyous the 
found! How elaſtic in its nature to ſpring us up 
to hope] You then, who have not hitherto 
attuned your ſouls to heavenly muſick, liſten 
to its notes and feel the comfortable impulle, 
rejoice at this friendly, this pathetic addreſs, 
Come unto me all ye that travel and are 
* heavy laden, and I will give you reſt.” 
But, He has overcome "the: World.” In his 
prophetical office our Saviour exceeded all 
that was ever thought or written by the moſt 
profound philoſopher, or the moſt: learned 
Rabbi: He aſtoniſhed and put to ſilence the 
ſelf-ſufficient Scribe, the bloated Phariſee, 
and the inſidious Herodian. By his miracles 
he ſo far ſur paſſed all the powers of nature, as, 
in ſpight of all their prejudices, to bring his 
divine power home to their ſenſes: And 
though it was expedient that one man 
« ſhould die for the people, yet in many 
inſtances he defeated the wicked Oy of 
his enemies, the Jews: (I9TT v0 
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As a prieſt he more particularly overcame 
the world by exhibiting himſelf alive after his 
paſſion, by many infallible proofs, and ſo con- 
vincing us that the ſcheme of Redemption, ſo 
firmly eſtabliſhed in the purpoſe of God, 
muſt be completed. By dying he proved 
himſelf man, by riſing again he ſhewed him- 
ſelf to be God : He deſtroyed him that hath the 
power of death; that is the Devil, and put all 
his magical operations out of countenance: He 
ſufficjently rebuked his arrogant inſult, which 
he offered in his temptation of him, by ſaying, 
Get thee behind me, Satan. | 
In his regal capacity . He puts all things 
under his feet, fits ſuperior to all princi- 
palities and powers, and, by the aſſiſtance of 
the Spirit, the third perſon in the Trinity, 
at this day checks the progreſs which the 
inſernal powers are ever ſtruggling to make, 
by exciting us to do good, preventing us 
from doing evil, and comforting us under all 
the tribulations, trials, and difficulties, which 
at any time oppreſs us. Do the violence, the 
warmth, the impetuoſity of our paſſions foil 
our ſtrength, and ſothreaten us with evils of 
various complexions, and the ' largeſt ſize? 
add — then the ſea 
cc obey, a 
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C obey,” can ſay to them, Peace, be: ſtill,” 
and there will be a great calm. Does Satan 
at any time, by his ſubtle artifices and ſoft 
inſinuations, by the riches and pleaſures of 
this life, by the kingdoms of the world, and 
the glory of them, ſo dazzle our und erſtand- 
ings, as to bribe our judgment, and cauſe us 
to err? He who diſmiſſed the whole legion of 
evil ſpirits, and cauſed them to-periſh, © will 
not ſuffer us to be tempted above that we 
« are able, but will, with the temptation, 
«. alſo make a way to eſcape, that we may be 
able to bear it.” Is the friendſhip of this 
world grown ſo cold that the cheerleſs face 
of modeſt worth, bedewed with tears of diſ- 
treſs, in vain pours forth its complaints, in 
vain ſolicits that relief which the bold, the 
daring, the vicious, plentifully ſnare? That 
philanthropy, which ſo eminently diſtin- 
guiſhed our Saviour's incarnation, will give 
us the bread of life, the living water, thoſe 
perennial comforts which can be 2 only 
by his true diſciples 
If then we wiſh to unſting the miſerie of 
life, we muſt fix our firm affiance upon our 
Saviour, Who by his: death has conquered 
every power that can hurt and annoy us. 
"7200 ?! And 
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And though, while we are loaded with this 
houſe of clay, we muſt expect to meet with 
croſſes and diſappointments, yet we are ſure 
of this, that if we copy the pattern of our _ 
Saviour's life, we ſhall become partakers of 
his reſurrection. This then is our glory, 
this is the Chriſtian's hope, that when this 
world and all its appendages ſhall be diſſolved, 
we ſhall riſe again and ſurvive that general 
wreck. Thanks be to God then, who 
« giveth us this victory, through our Lord 
« Jefus Chriſt” - It becomes us, therefore, 
to be ſtedfaſt, immoveable, always abound- 
« ing in the work of the Lord, knowing that 
our labour will not be in vain in the Lord.” 
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4 He that is without ſin among you, let bim fir | 
+4\ (c * caft a tone. a 


Tu pallige i is ſo ala iam in ſuch 
large and legible characters, that the 
diligent reader cannot overlook, nor the in- 
ſidious one miſconſtrue it. It is aſtoniſhing 
that any one, who peruſes theſe words, 
ſhould not be led to “ ſet a watch before the 
door of his lips,” that his mouth might not 
offend: But how little they are attended to 
will appear from that general practice of ca- 
lumny, which has marked every age, but 
diſtinguiſhes the preſent. 

- Thoſe, whoſe infirmities of old 155 or de- 


— youth have forced them upon the 
reluctant 
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reluctant taſk of taking their laſt farewel of 
gratification, theſe condemn the gaieties, 
perhaps the little follies, nay other natural 
appendages of youth; whilſt others, who are 
braced: up by the athletic muſcles of ſtrength 
and vigour, and thence hand a ſecret, ſym- 
pathetic aid to the mind, on that account riſe 
ſuperior to the baſe, the illiberal idea of a 

fictitious character: Such exalted: ſpirits as 
theſe call in queſtion the hypocriſy of the 


nominal reformer, and naturally conclude 


that ſome cunning, little diſſembling paſſion, 
prompts behind the curtain. What pity it 
zs, and how muſt it wound true religion to 
refleòt, that thoſe very people that are ſo prone 
to cenſure, are thoſe who conſtantly attend 
the church, as if they met there on purpoſe 
for chit chat, and as if by ſuch attention they 
were entitled to take up the words of the 
Phariſee and ſay, I thank God I am not 
«© as other men are, who kneel when others 
knee}, and ſtand when others ſtand, only (if 
we may be allowed to judge from their daily 
breach of Chriſtian charity) as faſhion dictates; 
and who in time of prayer uſe their fans tis 
true; but for what? perhaps as a partial ſhel- 
ter to a wandering eye, the laſt ſurvivingrelick 
N | of 
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of a jaded, hackneyed paſſion. They have 
ran their race and can run no longer: neceſ- 
ſity puts them upon a courſe of religion, 
only a feature indeed, a borrowed feature of 
religion; which,! confeſſedly both by mora- 
liſts and divines, is only a negative virtue, 
having neither choice for its motive, nor 
prudence, real prudence, for its guide 

The Goſpel informs us, that thoſe perſons, 
who arraigned the adulterous woman before 


our Saviour, were Scribes and Phariſees, a 


external and ſuperficial parts of their law, to 
the neglect of its internal and eſſential duties. 
They quoted the rigorous ſentence of their 
the old diſpenſation, and little ſuſpecting that 
the deciſiom would retort upon their oum con- 
ſoiences. No the people of theſe days are 
equally” Phariſees, alike attentive to forms, 
and r our ee 

principle.» 1% %% 7 
To apply the ah "OA who W 
that is without fin? Not one. If we ſay 
„that we have no ſin, we. deceive our- 
ſelves; if we ſpeak peace to ourſelves 
when there is no peace; if we delude our- 
| ſelves 
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in our common dealings, yet L will venture 
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ſelves into a notion of our: own innodencb, 


whilſt original ſin unatoned for, and! our 


actual fins unrepented of, ſtare! us in the 


face, our ſouls are in a very bad ſtate. 
All of us, the beſt of us all, if we examine 
our on hearts, muſt ſhudder at the ſcru- 
tiny ;. the ĩimperfection of human nature can- 
not bear the teſt. Sins of omiſſion, ſins of 


conimiſſion, ſins of ignorance i ſins of infir- 


mity, ſins of preſumption, and habitnal ſins, 


lay ſo cloſe a ſiege to the ſoul, at every weak, 


every defenceleſs avenue, eee live 
a ſingle day without offences. 
Human nature ane: bang through 
different channels, and though we are not all 
lars, nll ſwearers, all drunkards, ll Knaves, 


to affirm that every inan has luis darling vice 
or foible, that ſin which does ſo eaſihj © beſet 
4 us, and which being born in our reſpec- 
tive frames, we nouriſh with a foſter ing hand 
in our lives, to prove it conſtitutiorial, and 
that the mode of our depravity is governed 
by the changes wrought in our conſtitutions, 
how many are there who, in the heat of 

youth, live gay, licentious lives, and ſpare no 
e to „e — * and who, 


when 


"1 
| the ſun decline, become wretched, miſerable, 
and avaricious l The appetite being cloyed, 
the object is changed, and he, who beſore 
was a; debauchee, is now become what the 
Seripture terms an idolater: And will any 
one argue that he is a better man, becauſe he 
can no longer purſue his favourite pleaſure, 
and has adopted another much more criminal? 
For avarice has nothing natural to plead in 
its favour, whilſt other vices. may carry with 
them an argument, which moſt in the early 
ſtages of lite can.witnels to, and the candid 
will always confeſs. 5 o 1843109 oft na 
Do not miſtake me: — not here argu- 
ing in deſence of any vice; God forbid that 
Sermons ſhould: be proſtituted to the ſhame- 
ful purpoſe of vindicating error, or of apo+ 
logizing for vicious acts: I only wiſh to ſhew | 
that thoſe ſevere prudes in religion, who wil- 
lingly perſuade the world to believe their 
great purity, and every day ſo freely cenſure 
others, have ſtill their on idols ſet up in 
their hearts, and though they have changed 
the name and nature of their vice, have not 
perhaps extenuated their guilt. It is true, 
the human heart is known only to God, and 
whilſt the face of a man ſhines with the luſtre 

of 
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of affectation, he may ſtill be . in the gall of | 
& bitterneſs, and in the bond of inquity-“ 
Our eſtimates of mankind are often very de- 
luuſive: A man of a ſaturnine, phlegmatie 
turn, whoſe. fancy lights not up the torch of 
tte intellect, and deigns not one ſingle gleam 
of light to the whole gloomy cell, and yet 
who has juſt ſenſe enough to array ignorance 
| in the formal dreſs of: gravity, this man is 
called ſerious and well-diſpoſed; and why; 
For the beſt reaſon in the world, becauſe 
nature has turned him up a blank. Others, 
on the contrary, of a volatile and ſanguine 
complexion, whoſe ideas are enlivened by 
flaſhes from a ſtronger ray, and who are ge- 
nerouſly chearful, but ſcorn to borrow a name, 
by appearing even one moment in maſque- 
rade, theſe are called gay, diſſolute and licen- 
tious. A little attention to human nature, 
and her ſecret, ſubtle workings, will very 
eafily inform us, that degeneracy, though 
covered by the veil of diſſimulation, will, 
through ſome crevice, | betray its deformity ; 
and that prudente (that abuſed virtue, which 
is often made to pimp to the baſeneſs of the 
heart) does but ill- oonceal its latent corrup- 


tow. With what 33 and contempt 
io ; then 
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| wen muſt we look upon thoſe; who, whilſt 


they pretend to the exerciſe of all religious 
offices, ; {till violate the law; the great law of 


charity, and commit perhaps more fin with 
their mouths, than could poſſibly, in their 
' ſtation of life, perhaps, proceed from their 

hands: | 


The merits of a Saviour ground our faith: 
the promiſes of the Goſpel afford us hope; 
but what ſays, St. Paul? „Faith, Hope, Cha- 
tc rity, theſe three; but the greateſt of theſe 
« js Charity; not the giving of alms, as ſome 
conſtrue the word, and thence idly hope to 
« cover a multitude of fins,” but that noble 
expanded benevolence of ſoul, which, whilſt 
it hates the guilt, ſtill mourns the man. How 
then can perſons reconcile. their conduct to 
this grand principle of action, who, with the 
breath of malevolence, poiſon the reputation 
of all around them; who vainly preſume 
upon God's forgiveneſs, and yet refuſe one 
tender, one benevolent ſentiment towards their 


' fellow-creatures, and who at the laſt great 


impartial day will in vain exhibit their ſup- 
poſed virtue and merit; in vain, becauſe they 


now run counter to the example of our Sa- 


viour's mercy, and turn a deaf ear to all his 
Vor. II. G precepts - 


c % 2 
precepts of love and unity. It is natural and 
too common for the world to imagine that 
they have a right of giving licence to their 
tongues, and traducing the perſons and con- 
cerns of whom they pleaſe; but my text, 
I think, plainly illuſtrates, that while we have 
faults and vices of our own, it ill becomes us 


do exerciſe our chaſtiſement upon thoſe of 


others. What ſays our Saviour? © Firſt caſt 


& cut the beam out of thine own eye, and 


e then thou will ſee clearly to pull out the 
«, mote that is in thy brother's eye.” This 
is a rule which he himſelf lays down for our 
conduct in ſuch caſes; and it muſt be mere 
hypocriſy to pretend zeal for the amendment 
of others, while we have none, adopt no 
means for the purgation of our own faults: 
And when the ſprings be thus corrupted, 
what can we expect but that they ſhould 
« ſend forth foul and dirty waters,” which 
will beſpatter the garment of our neighbour, 
and often (though outwardly only) ſully a 
character more virtuous than our own. 

It is incumbent then upon all thoſe who are 
infected with this itch of tittle-tattle, and love 
to infulge themſelves in goſſiping converſa- 
tion, to turn their eye in upon their own 
| ſouls, 
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ſouls, and there ſee whether they cannot 
diſcover ſome black ſpots that deface the vir- 
tuous character. Let them candidly and im- 
partially examine their own hearts, and if they 
there find the leaſt fibre of malevolenee, or of 
a rancorous principle, “ pluck it away and caſt 
it from them,” before it take too deep root, 
and ſo faſten them down in everlaſting hor- 
rors. Our hearts are deceitful above meaſure, 
and will therefore afford ſufficient employ in 
developing its ſecret recefles, and probing 
the core to the bottom: And, if we heartily 
ſet about this great buſineſs, we ſhall find 
very little leiſure, and at length leſs inclina- 
tion, to attend to the faults of others. We 
muſt all act for ourſelves, ſtand upon our own 
bottom; how abſurd is it then for us to ſet up 
a tribunal before which we cannot bring the 
criminal, and how impious to pretend to con- 
demn thoſe whom perhaps Chriſt “ has juſti- 
« fied,” or to be advocates for thoſe whom 
he may ſee reaſon to condemn. Judge 
nothing therefore before the time, until 
the Lord come, who both will bring to 
«* bght the hidden things of darkneſs, and 
* will manifeſt the counſels of the hearts, 
* and then,” no doubt, ſhall many, who are 
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how abuſed, vilified, and traduced by men, 
i have praiſe of God.” 

Charity binds me to hope that there are 
ſome, who, from a real reliſh for good- 
neſs, and a true affection for virtue, ſeriouſly 
bewail the vices and follies of mankind, but 
that in a manner which diſplays the motive, 
the unfeigned goodneſs of heart; but more 
there are, I fear, who are ſo evil- minded as 
to find faults, not with a view to amend them, 


but to indulge a ſavage inclination of giving 


pain, and who, for want of a reputation of 
their own, raiſe one upon the ruins of others. 
Theſe may not uncharitably be ſtiled the 
Devil's agents, whoſe leading principle, like 
that of his, receives its name from ſlander and 
calumny : It has been his practice to gloſs the 
worſt, and depreciate the beft virtues: In his 
ſeduction of Eve (the unhappy parent of all 
our woes) he repreſents God as a tyrant, 
ruling them harſhly, and depriving them of 
the firſt ſweets of Paradiſe, tempts them with 


_ alluring promiſes, and ſo damns mankind. 


In like manner do his emiſſaries here on 
Earth, when then they hear of a character 
that ſtands fair in the public opinion, ſpurred 
on by envy, by two or three ſuppoſes, with 

hawk- 


; COS: | 
hawk-eyed ſcrutiny, they at laſt diſcoyer 
ſome baſe motive for its conduct, which the 


liberal mind never ſought, and is unwilling 


to find out. 

You then, who have hitherto been war- 
ring againſt your true intereſt, and haveſtrayed 
from the flowery paths of juſtice, candour, 
and honour, into the thorny wilderneſs of 
treachery, diſhonour, and injuſtice, ſtand 
awhile and liſten to the voice of reaſon and 
religion. We all know that the awful mo- 
ment. muſt arrive (and that perhaps very 
ſoon) in which every fineſſe will be unveiled, 
every deceit unmaſked, and things appear in 
their naked and genuine colours, How ridi- 
culous then, to carry on a farce, whoſe ulti- 
mate iſſue may be the next hour, and when 
the conſcience, hitherto lulled into a ſinful 
lethargy, ſhall awake from its ſtupor, rear 


its hiſſing head, and make its tyrant tremble ? | 


But let us further remember, that after Death 
comes judgment, that general audit in which 


the uncharitable heart, above all others, ſhall 


be confi gned to the tormentors, till it can pay 
all that is due to its neglected God and the 
was World. 
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2 SAMUEL, CHAP. XIV. PART OF VER. 14. 


«* For we muſt needs die, and are as water 
« fpilt upon the ground, which cannot be ga- 
"FM xs up again : e doth God A edu 


any perſon.” 


there is not one that carries with it 
greater certainty than this, yet there 1s none, 
on the contrary, ſo little favoured by the 
attention of mankind. Notwithſtanding the 
numerous inſtances which eyery day preſents 
of human mortality, yet by a ſort of dire in- 
fatuation the familiarity -produces a neglect, 
and every one, by a peculiar vanity, calcu- 
lates a mighty diſtance from the grave. Even 
thoſe 


HOUGH in the whole circle of truths 
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thoſe impreſſions, alas! which, one would 


15 imagine, ſhould fix themſelves upon the moſt 


treacherous memory, we find very ſoon 
eraſed, and the facts buried in the ſilent ca- 
verns of oblivion. Thoſe fatal and ſudden 


incidents which at firſt make our very ears 
tingle, give a ſting to our wonder, and add 


horror to aſtoniſhment, even thoſe ſoon take 


Ming, and leave our minds barren, unculti- 


vated, and unimproved. But people will 
« not conſider,” ſays God; ſome darling 
appetite, ſome attractive foible, with its de- 
luſive appearance, ſhall dazzle the eye of 
reaſon, and ſpread a miſt over the under- 
ſtanding : The various avocations of life, its 


amuſements, its advantages, and the whole 
tribe of ſeeular concerns, too often filence 


the whiſpers of conſcience, and lull the ſoul 
into a ſtate of inſenſibility itſelf. Love, Am- 
bition, Envy, and Avarice, \ will take their 
turnsin their ſucteedin g ſtages, and preſent us 
with their favourites in impoſing lights. The 
exceſs, ſometimes of one paſſion, ſometimes of 
another, fo feaſt our corrupt defires, as to ren- 
der us totally devoted to our very bane, ima- 
gining (if we think at all) that the chance of 


Aa little ſpare time po be ſufficient for the 


' ſoul, 
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ſoul, and that death with flow ada comes 


hobblin g far behind. 
But after all our care aid folicitude; our 


anxiety and diſquietude about temporal things, 
about the goods of a ſublunary nature, what 


is our life? At the longeſt how ſhort! and 
at the ſtrongeſt how frail! At the ſweeteſt 
how bitter, and at the pureſt how full of 


alloy ! It is even a vapour, a bubble, that is 


nothing'd by the blaſting of the breath of 


God's diſpleaſure : All its imaginary plea- 


ſures, all its fallacious jollities, and all its col- 
luſive joys, like an arrow through the air, 
or the keel through the furrowed wave, leave 
nothing behind but turbulent commotions 
and gnawing reflections. Such ' frail and 
brittle things are our bodies, that every the 
leaſt violence diſturbs and unfits them for 


their operations: So dependent are they upon 


ſuch a multitude of little parts, and theſe ſo 
ſubject to ſo many hurts and caſualties, that 
the wonder is not how we come to die ſo 


| ſoon, but how we continue to live ſo much 


as one day. Though the parts of our badies 
are innumerable, and apparently ſome of 
them uſeleſs, yet if one of thoſe ſlender veins 
ar tender membranes, one of thoſe little 
ner ves, 


I 


. fibres, of which we are made, be 
either contracted, or extended beyond its 
due proportion, corroded by any ſharp hu- 
mour, broken, or but obſtructed, immedi- 
ately enſues a pain that affects the whole 
machine, and | renders life a burden. The 
body is of ſo tender a conſtitution, ſo liable 
to accidents and diſorders, coſts ſo much pains 
_ to ſupply its wants, to preſerve its health, to 
repair its decays, and to hinder it from drop- 
ping into duſt, that a little reflection is much 
aſtoniſhed at the value which the major part 
place upon this abject ſubſtance: But let them 
« remember that death will not be long i in 
« coming, and that the covenant of the grave 
ig not ſhewed unto them; that ſooner or 
acter it is a journey we muſt all take; and that 
with an impartial hand it viſits the cottage of 
the peaſant and the ſeat of the nobleman, pays 
no reſpect to the diſtinction of orders, nor 
ſpares any man for being great; but © he 
* who 1s a king to-day, to-morrow ſhall die.” 
*Tis not ſtate pageantry that can awe him, 
tis not riches that can bribe his lenity, nor 
court flattery that can ſoothe the grim-faced 
terror; bat all will be hurried indiſcrimi- 
nately 


| 
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nately into the diſmal regions, and leave 
their airy ſplendour for fools to feed on. 
Thoſe, who now pique themſelves upon 
their poſſeſſions, and roll in the ſtately car- 
riages of pride and ſelf-conceit, who think 
it profane in the vulgar to gaze at them, and 
impudent to breathe the ſame air with them 
ſelyes, even theſe demi-gods muſt own death 
their ſuperior, and implicitly obey its impe- 
rious nod, like the pooreſt menial ; will then 
poſſeſs only a ſmall portion of the earth, and 
be veſted with no other privilege but that of 
rotting in a more glittering ſhell. Thoſe, 
who are now. bloated with ambition, and 
{well with preſumptive ideas of falſe power, 
who graſp at every phantom of authority, and 
pant after imaginary greatneſs, even theſe 
Nebuchadnezzars muſt grow weak in the 
midſt of their ſelf· importance, and reluc- 
tantly quit the buſy-body ſcene. © Thoſe 
who go down to the ſea in ſhips, and oc- 

* cupy their buſineſs in great waters,” who 
have eluded the face of danger, outbraved 
every ſtorm, and, as it were, almoſt inſured 
immortality to themſelves, even theſe hitherto 
fortunate men will at laſt be overtaken by 
the ſpeedy wing of all-conſuming time, and 

| fall 
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fall the victims to the ſcythe of fate. Thoſe, 
who are now bleſt with a robuſt ſymmetry 
of parts, whoſe ſtrength ſeems equal to the 
ſevereſt taſk, and whoſe frame bids defiance 
to diſeaſes and the lot of mortality, who are 
now cheerful and careleſs of the event of fu- 
4urity, and who (if any) may promiſe to 
themſelves a numerous length of days, even 


_ " theſe monuments of health are ſometimes cut 


off in the circle of gaiety, are mingled with 
their mother duſt, and numbered in a few 
Hours with the dead. Thoſe, whoſe vigour 
of conſtitution has carried them beyond the 
common ſtandard of human exiſtence, who 
have numbered their days“ beyond ninety 
inſtead of ſeventy years, whom ſickneſs has 
never invaded, nor diſeaſes tortured, yet, na- 
ture being too weak to laſt for ever, inſen- 
ſibly glide into the forgetfulneſs of death, and 
the ſoul, though not driven out of the body, 
inſtantly flies at the call of the Almighty. 
Thoſe, - who are inceſſantly ſtretching out 
their arms to graſp. that which they cannot 
keep, who are toiling to amaſs heaps of ſhin- 
ing pelf, whoſe gold is their God, and their 
diſtended purſes the facred images of their 
devations, even theſe money-getting idola- 
| ters, 
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ters, with all their riches, cannot purchaſe a 
moment's reſpite, but muſt inſtantly obey the 


mittimus of that ſtern monarch; and leave 


theſe their hopes to thoſe who have ſpirit to 
uſe them. Thoſe, whom Heaven favours 
with extraordinary powers of improved in- 
tellect, whoſe perception is clear, whoſe 
judgment is diſtinct, whoſe reaſon is forcible 
and memory retentive, who can dive into the 
myſteries of nature, can ſcan the perfection 
of the ſolar ſyſtem, and who ſeem to be ele- 
vated above the ſtandard of common mortals, 
yet theſe ornaments of the creation muſt ſink 
under the decay of nature, muſt reſign their 


ſpirits to him who gave them, and, like the 


comets of a day, muſt ſet in the darkneſs of 
death. Thoſe, whom fortune has placed 
amidſt the hazards of war, who have expoſed 
their breaſts to the pointed ſpear, and their 
bodies to the winged arrows of fate, who 
have been converſant with the carnage of 
thouſands, and themſelves preſerved from the 


common havock, who ſeem privileged with 


an exemption from deſtiny, 'and have been 
delivered by hair breadth eſcapes, even theſe 
magnanimous heroes muſt fall, perhaps by 
an accident of the moſt trivial nature, ſo | 

convince 
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convince the world that « in the midſt of lie 
ve are only in death,” and that when ſur- 
_ Founded with its ſpoils we are not always in 
danger. Thus the purſe-proud Crœſus, the 
ambitious Alexander, the adventurous An- 
ſon, the mighty Sampſon, the ingenious 
Newton, and the heroic Granby, all fink 
undiſtinguiſhed into the pit of darkneſs, ſtript 
of the plumes of their borrowed eminence, 
foiled in their boaſted ſtrength, and nothing 
left but a carcaſe, the viſible ſpoil Wr 
and the ſood of worms. | 

So ſhort and uncertain is life, that our birth 
ſeems only a prelude to our funeral. Be- 
cauſe we at preſent enjoy the blefling of x 
perfect health, becauſe we are blooming in 
our ſpring, and traced up by the vigour of 
youth, do we think therefore that death will 
never overtake us? Alas! vain man, why 
art thou ſo indiſcreet in thy thoughts and raſh 
in thy concluſions? Behold, fond man!] lee 
here thy pictured life: ſome few years pals, 
thy flowering ſpring, thy ſummer's ſtrength, 
thy ſober autumn fading into age, and pale 
concluding winter comes at laft, and ſhuts 
the ſcene of thy vain exiſtence. Ah! whi- 


_—_ now are fled thoſe dreams of greatnels; 
BHT thoſe 
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thoſe unſolid hopes of happineſs; thoſe long- 
ings after fame; thoſe reſtleſs cares; thoſe 
buſy, buſtling days ; thoſe gay-ſpent feſtive 
nights; thoſe veering thoughts loſt between 
good and ill, that ſhared thy life? All now 
are vaniſhed : Virtue, that never-failing 


friend of man and guide to happineſs, now 
only ſurvives this world of empty bubbles. 


The young may ſoon be ſnatched away in 
the half-ſpan of their age; the middle aged 
will ſome time (how ſoon God only knows) 
be ſummoned to quit this ſtage of life: and 
the old, ſick with infirmities and jaded by diſ- 
orders, muſt reſign their breath, and return 
to the womb of their mother Earth. Let 
every one therefore © take heed to their 


ways, leſt in the very meridian of their 


ſummer-enjoyments, the nipping winter of 


death blaſts all their bloſſomed hopes, and 


leaves them breathleſs and inanimate. For 
no age, no ſex, no order, no diſtinction can 
elcape the graſping hand of death, but the 
belle that ſhines in the pew ſhall be like 
treated to the ragged orphan that ſhivers in 
the aile, and ſhall all know and feel, that after 


this ſevere conflict betwixt mortality and the 


Prince of Terrors, enſues a fearful judgment. 
| A frequent 
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A frequent and attentive conſideration of 
that moment which muſt put a period to all 
our ſchemes, and deprive us of all our ac- 
quiſitions, cannot fail more juſtly to regulate 


our lives: Nor would half the vices and fol- 


bes be undertaken and proſecuted by him 
| whoevery morning opened his eyes with this 
reflection, that © He tas born to die.” Every 
man has experienced the folly, the loath- 
ſomeneſs of all worldly enjoyments, when 
a ſharp or tedious ſickneſs has ſet death be- 
fore his eyes: Even the moſt darling plea- 


ſures, the moſt favoured plans, and the moſt 


tranſporting foibles, have appeared vain and 
empty things, when the laſt hour ſeemed to 
be approaching; and the ſame appearance 
they would always wear if the ſame thought 
were always predominant : And ſurely that 
thought, which muſt be our laſt; and which 
the ſoul proves the truth of when ſhe takes 
her leave of the body, ought ſo far to gain 


the aſcend*at as to root up all our confi- 


dence, and cut off every preſumption. 
Loet him then who wallows in the midſt of 

affluence, (for money ſeems to be too much 

the anchor of human hopes) who is arrived to 


| the ſummit of his red wiſhes, and crowned 
INTE with 
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with the wreath of plenty, let him not wrap 
himſelf up in the brazen armour of a vain 
ſecurity; let him not form to himſelf eternal 
ſchemes of happineſs here; but let him conſider, 
that the day is far ſpent, and the night of his 
exiſtence at hand, that the thread of his life at 
moſt is very ſhort, and that he only truly 
lives who lives to die. Let the young, who 
now boaſt the tincture of a little white and 
red, whoſe perſonal perfections are their 
only care, and whoſe hopes are fed by the 
flattery of the glaſs, let them remember, that 
though ſo vain they are very frail, though 
adored yet very wretched, that limping age 
will ſteal upon them, that the hand of diſeaſe 
may before long expunge the bloom of their 
charms, and that fifteen, as well as threeſcore 
and ten, are alike the ſubjects of mortality. 
Let theſe few documents then ſink down 
deep into your hearts, let them teach you a 
leflon never to be forgotten, and when at 
any time you caſt your eyes upon a human 
corpſe, let rambling youth, as well as har- 
dened age, reflect, that before to-morrow's | 
ſun the ſtrongeſt frame breathing may lie 
proſtrate under the heavy hand of death, 
without having time to ſay, Lord, have 
Wenne HB mercy 
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mercy upon me.” Let not therefore the ap- 
pearance of health deceive us; let not the 
idea of bodily ſtrength FORE, us ; let not 
youth think it too ſoon, nor age toute, | 
but one and all earneſtly prepare to live in 
ſincere and unfeigned repentance, leaning on 
the boſom of a Saviour, praying to be for- 
given, and ſo ordering the few days of our 
converſation here, that our laſt end, when- 
euer it arrives, may be in peace. 
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SERMON. 1X, 


T. LUKE, CHAP. XVII. VER. 10. 


« When ye ſhall: have done all thoſe things 
« which are commanded you, ſay, We are 
« unprofitable ſervants : we have done that 
I Tobich it was our duty to do.” 


FP is ſomething in the nature of 
man that is apt to ſwell and puff him 
up with ſtrange notions of himſelf, and high 
conceits of his own excellence and perfec- 
tion: as pride was the unhappy cauſe of our 
fall, ſo it ſeems to be inſeparable from our 
ſtate, and to have infected all the generations 
of mankind. This deeply-rooted principle 
influences our whole lives, and tinctures even 
our very beſt performances: as it was the 

cauſe of our deſtruction, ſo it ſtill continues 
| H 2 to 


c 6 1, 
to be the ſource of unerable evils and 


misfortunes: as it is deſtructive of virtue, ſo 


it becomes the bane of our happineſs ; the 
higher we riſe. in our imaginations, the 
greater will be our fall. Common obſer- 
vation proves incontrovertibly againſt it: 


every day ſhews that it mixes itſelf even with 
no common or ordinary action of life, but 


what is either fruftrated or rendered fatal, 
It is the ruin of private families ; the plague 
of commonwealths and ſocieties ; the over- 
throw of governments, and the deſolation of 
the largeſt kingdoms, and moſt aner 


empires. 


Was the contagion to ſtop here ; were our 


temporal concerns the only objects of its 
fury; were kingdoms and nations only de- 


ſtroyed by it, theſe, though certainly the 
greateſt calamities of this life, comparatively 
are inconſiderable; but when it proceeds 
further and fix itſelf upon religion; when it 
deface virtue and turn its brighteſt beauties 


into the moſt ugly deformities ; when it 
change the only, and moſt excellent means 
of our glory and happineſs, into inſtruments 


of eternal ſhame and mifery ; in ſhort, when 
it deſtroy our e welfare, we then 
incur 
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incur a ſpecies of miſery which all the grati- 
fications of pride can never heal or -remune- 
rate. This baneful principle then we too 
many of us not only cheriſh, but induſtri- 
oully cultivate : and our grand adverſary 
works with a very fatal engine againſt us, 
when he tickle our hearts with pride, and 
render us (as he did our firſt unhappy pa- 
rents) like gods in our own eyes. | 
To defeat this ſubtle enemy, our Saviour 
came down from Heaven ; to make us ſen- 
ſible what vile and ſinful creatures we are, 
and how we ought to humble ourſelves before 
the God of Heaven, he deſcended from the 
habitation of his glory, took upon him the 
form of a ſervant, and ſtooped to death, even 
the ignominious death of the croſs. All our 
actions are ſo far from being holy and good, 
that we are under ſuch a curſe as could never 
be removed but by him alone; our ſins were 
ſo great that they could never be expiated, 
but by that ſacrifice which he made of him- 
ſelf ; by him, and through him only, we ob- 
tain the remiſſion of our fins ; and we muſt 
never forget that all our beſt works are ren- 
dered good and accepted by God; only 
through faith in his blood. That good 
H 3 works 
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Works are indiſpenſably neceſſary to ſalvation, 
that without holineſs no man ſhall ſee the 


Lord,“ is ſo fully and frequently expreſſed 
in the Goſpel, that he who runs may read 
tit: but that the good works of holy men are 
in themſelves ſo perfe&, in every reſpect ſo 
complete, as to endure the ſeverity of God's 
judgment, and of themſelves merit eternal 
life, is what we have great reaſon to deny. 
A work cannot in itſelf be called good, if 
it be not entirely ſo, and nothing can per- 
fectly pleaſe God, in which there is any the 
leaſt mixture of fin : now human nature is ſo 
weak and degenerate, that, as far as it is 
concerned, there is no action but has ſome 
alloy in it. We ſee, in fact, that the beſt 
men in all ages have complained of the infir- 
mity of their natures, and ſubmitted their 
beſt actions to God's mercy. If we take a 
view. of the heathen world, we ſhall find it 
over-run with wickedneſs as well as igno- 
rance : they neither knew the true God nor 
how to pleaſe him: the motives on which 


they recommended virtue to others, and 


practiſed it themſelves, were built upon ſelf- 
Intereſt or vain-glory : as they knew not the 

will of God, and were unacquainted with his 
| 28 | laws, 


e 
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laws, all their great object was either their 
own advantage or reputation. The fullneſs 
of time was not come for the publication of 
the Goſpel, and therefore all divine aſſiſ- 
tances were withheld (either for the diſco- 
very or performance of the will of God) but 
what was vouchſafed by the mere and ordi- 
nary light of nature: but this, though the 
empty boaſt of the Greek, and the ſenſeleſs 
tenet of the Freethinker, was inſufficient to 
ſet forth the infinite goodneſs and mercy of 
God, in ſending his Son ; this was not able 
to declare his will to mankind ; this was in- 
capable of directing us in the way to ſal- 
vation, or of furthering us therein by the 
aſſiſtance of his holy Spirit. It is then the great, 
{ole prerogative of Chriſtians, not only to know, 
but, by the aid of divine grace, be enabled to 
perform the perfect will of God, without which 
aid we, are in no better ſtate than the hea- 
thens themſelves. We are not, however, to 
preſume, that this bare name of Chriſtianity 
will avail us ; no, though we are in this rege- 
nerate ſtate, yet our infirmities are many and 
great, the imaginations of our heart are 
« almoſt continually evil,” ſo that if God 
ſhould ſtraitly mark iniquity, who could 

„ ſtand 
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4 ſtand before him? If he ſhould enter into 
judgment with us, no fleſh could be juſti- 
« fled in his ſight: and therefore our bleſ- 
ſed Saviour has taught us to pray, that he 
would not only give us our daily bread, but 
would alſo forgive us our treſpaſſes, for we 
daily ſin, daily need a pardon, and if we 


think otherwiſe « we deceive ourſelves, and 


« truth is not in us.” Wie can by no means 
expect to have our ſins done away, but by 
the precious blood of Chriſt: we cannot do 
any thing that is pleaſing to God, but by his 
ſpirit, who makes us both to will and do 
_ thoſe things that are ſo : neither can our beſt 
actions be acceptable in his ſight, without the 
interceſſion of our great Redeemer. 

It is then faith in his blood, the aſſiſtance of 
his grace, and his interceſſion with the Father, 
that can render us fit objects of his favour, 
that can make us capable of receiving thoſe 
' glorious rewards which God has promiſed to 
all thoſe who ſincerely ſtrive to obey him. 
No good works of ours can claim any title to 
eternal life; that is the gift of God, the free 
gift, not of debt but of grace. And though 
the ſcriptures ſpeak of < rewards for the 
« 'Tighteous,” and that « God will render to 
| &« every 


„ 
« every man according to lis deeds;” 5080 7 


muſt not conclude that theſe rewards are due 


to us by any antecedent merit of our own, 
founded upon an equality; neither are we to 
think, that becauſe eternal life is the gift of 
God, and all do not enjoy it, therefore he is 
a reſpecter of perſons ; neither are we to 
imagine that the free will which he has given 
to mankind is nothing, and ſignifies no more 
than a name: far be it from us to think, that 
an infinitely holy and good God, the very 
\ righteous Judge, does any thing but what is 

| juſtand true. As the free gift of eternal life 
is offered to all, fo all have a free power to 
accept or refuſe it: it may be juſtly called a 
free gift, becauſe it is the conſequence of the 
good uſe which is made of thoſe aſſiſtances of 
grace, which are freely and of his own. will 
given us to profit withal. As therefore free 
will is given to all mankind, by which we 
may make a good or bad uſe of this divine 
aſſiſtance (which accordingly will either be 
withdrawn or increaſed). ſo ſhall we be re- 
warded or puniſhed. But remember that 
we are indebted to ourſelves for the puniſh- 
ments which we ſuffer, but to God for thoſe 
rewards which he confers upon our ſincere, 
though 


— 
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* though ſinful obedience, becauſe he alone is 
the author and giver of all theſe good gifts 


and means which-are requiſite for the attain- 


ment of his promiſes. In another reſpect it 


may be called his free giſt, becauſe, though 
different degrees of rewards are given to dif- 


ferent improvements, yet they all far exceed 
any improvements to which they are appro- 


priated, and e ee eee 
deſire or deſerve. | 

If it be u thas that e corrup- | 
tion is ſpread over the whole race of man- 


kind (of which we have too great an evi- 


dence); that it has very much vitiated our 
faculties of judging and willing; and that we 
are very far from original righteouſneſs, it 
will follow that unaſſiſted nature can do no- 
thing that's good, and that « works done 
« before the grace of Chriſt and the inſpira- 
tion of his ſpirit, are not pleaſing to God.” 
Since it is alſo true, that Chriſt has not ſo far 
freed us from this corruption as that we can- 
not fin under the Goſpel-covenant,' ſince he 


has only given us a federal right to ſuch aſſiſ- 


tances as will enable us to repreſs it (for we 


find by woeful experience, that we often fall 
from grace, and often receive it in vain) and 


ſincẽ 
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| fince even our beſt performances, even in our 
moſt regenerate ſtate, are ſo much tainted 
with ſin, and our moſt holy things abound 
with iniquity, it follows, that they cannot 
endure the ſeverity of God's judgment, but 
through the death and interceſſion of our Re- 
deemer. Since the merit of our good works 
is founded upon their being completely good 
(which they cannot be while there are ſo 
many defects in them which need a pardon) 
it evidently follows that there can be none, 
| becauſe where there is guilt there is always 
a puniſhable deficiency. The word merit has 
a ſound that is ſo daring, ſo little ſuitable to 
the humility of a creature towards a being of 
infinite Majeſty, that we ſhould never men- 
tion it but with the utmoſt diffidence, and in 
the moſt qualified ſenſe. After we have 
acted in the beſt manner we are able, we 
ſhould. be ſo far from boaſting of our righte- 
ouſneſs and claiming a reward, that we muſt 
ever confeſs ourſelves vile and -miſerable fin- 
ners, and humbly ſue for mercy and forgive- 
neſs only in and through the merits and me- 
diation of Jeſus Chriſt. 
"According to the terms of the text then, 
W bat muſt we think of that Antichriſtian 
| Church 
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Chureh, which maintains the merits of good 


works, who not only believe that they can 


ſtrictly perform their whole duty, but by do- 
ing more than all, ſell the overplus to their 
tardy brethren? If in us, that is, in our ſin- 
« ful fleſh dwelleth no good thing,” if in 
many things we offend all, if our beſt 
performances are vile in themſelves before 
God, how can we lift up our eyes to Heaven 
mth any confidence of forgiveneſs? How can 
we be ſo arrogant as to expect a reward for 


ourſelves? But, how dare we think ſo ſot- 
tiſhly and meanly of eternal ſalvation, as to 


imagine we have more than will purchaſe it? 
Such thoughts as theſe, as unſcriptural and 
repugnant to common ſenſe, muſt ſtartle 
every thinking man, every ſober and ſincere 
Chriſtian. How can any true diſciple of 
Chriſt join communion with her, who pro- 
feſſes and teaches doctrines contrary to his? 
What a poor opinion muſt we have of her 
purity, and how much pity thoſe poor ſouls 
who are forced to chooſe her for their guide, 
and at laſt, perhaps, are in love with her 
principles? When we' refle& how cloſely 
they are embraced, how diligently taught, 

2 how zealouſly defended, ſometimes our 
hearts 
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hearts muſt ſwell with indignation, ſome- 
times melt with compallion. However, 
Chriſtian Charity makes us hope, that thoſe 
who are ruled with the iron rod of compul- 
ſion, and thoſe who are led on in ignorance, 
will be ſaved by the bleſſed effects and vir- 
tue of that all-powerful interceflion which 
they ſo little regard; that our gracious Re- 
deemer will prevail with his Father to for- 
give them, „ becauſe oy! d not what 
„ they do.” · 

Leaving them therefore to his boundleſs 8 
mercy, let us conſider ourſelves as a very 
happy people, whom God in a particular 
manner has favoured by planting amongſt us 
his true religion; that our ingratitude may 
not prevent a continuance of ſuch invaluable 
bleſſings, let us put away from us all hypo- 
crily and all guile ; let us praiſe him not only 
with our lips but in our lives; as we are re- 
formed in our opinions, ſo let us be in our 
practice; and having this glorious light, let 
us walk as children of light. Let us not 
only renounce that dangerous and deceitful 
opinion of merit in good works, but let us 
humble ourſelves before God, and truſt in 
his mercies through Chriſt. Let us aſcribe 
| thin 
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| nothing to ourſelves that is 06, but return 
the glory of all divine aſſiſtance to him who 
gave it. That he may vouchſafe to us the 
free gift of his ſpirit to enable us to do our 
duty, let us, by hearty and-conſtant prayer, 
humbly beg of him, that he would increaſe 
our faith and animate our practice. To theſe 
divine helps let us join our greateſt diligence 
to watch againſt that fin which ſo eaſily 


_ _ « beſets us, and to add our hearty and ſin- 


cere endeavours © to cleanſe ourſelves from 
all filthineſs of the fleſh and ſpirit, per- 
« fefting holineſs in the fear of God.” 
Since our works in themſelves are far from 
being good, or to be depended upon, let us 
be taught, by a true ſenſe of them, to reject 
every notion that may raiſe us high in our 
own opinion, or by which we may © think 
„more highly of ourſelves than, we ought 
to think.” Are we ſlothful ſervants ? Let us 
ſeriouſly conſider how we can poſſibly paſs our 
accounts with our great and juſt Maſter ; and 
let the ſenſe of our paſt ill- management of 
thoſe talents he has entruſted us with, awa- 
ken us into a double diligence for the future. 
Are we unprofitable ſervants? Though not 
As wicked as others, * us ſtill employ our 


time 
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time to che beſt advantage, and leave our 
unavoidable miſcarriages to the all- ſufficiency 


of the great atonement; and though we can- | 


not of ourſelves have an entire confidence, 
yet we may entertain a modeſt hope, that he 
will forgive us our debts, and receive us into 
his joy. | 
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"SERMON X. 
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ACTS, CHAP: V. PART OF VER. 29: 
| \ 


« Je ought to obey God rather than men.” 
"by | 
| | 


* is ſurely for want of conſideration, and 
not of principle, that the reverſe at any 
time takes place: Though there be no truth 
more certain than that God alone 1s our Crea- 
tor, Preſerver, and Redeemer, the only one to 
whom, amidſt our difficulties, we are obliged 
and encouraged to look up for ſuccour and 
relief, yet by an horrid infatuation we are all 
of us in our turn carried down the ſtream of 
faſhionable errors, and led to allow what 
our hearts in their cool moments never fail to 
condemn. How much the apiſh imitation of 

our depraved ſuperiors, or the {laviſh fear of 


vol. II. l ſingularity, 
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ſingularity, affect either our baſe ſervility, or 
betray our falſe ſhame, is daily too viſible to 
need illuſtration. In defiance of that com- 
mon ſenſe (which we vainly pretend to, and 
to diſpute which claim would be an inſult of 
the blackeſt dye) we affect a relation to vice, 
if it be but < cloathed in purple and fine 
« linen, and fare ſumptuouſly every day,” 
whilſt we neglect poor virtue'in rags, if it be 
only becauſe ſhe « lays at the gate full of 
« ſores; and deſires to be fed by the crumbs 
which fall” from our prodigal tables. 
But this militates againſt the Apoſile's pre- 
cept, © be not conformed to this world.” 
One of the great enemies of our faith, which 
we promiſed at our baptiſm to renounce, is 
the world : it is an enemy that, appears in ſo 
many flattering, ſo many alluring ſhapes, 
that we had need © put on the whole ar- 
« mour of God” to reſiſt its open aſſaults, or 
baffle its ſecret machinations. It oftener 
takes us by ſurprize than by any other mode 
of attack, and therefore our utmoſt vigilance 
is neceflary to diſcover its early movements, 
as well as the ſtrongeſt reſolution to withſtand 
its faſcinating deluſions. « We wreſtle not 
« only againſt fleſh and blood, but againſt 
| | © princt- 
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« principalities, againſt powers, againſt the 


4 rulers of the darkneſs of this world, againſt 


4 ſpiritual wickedneſs in high places.” Theſe 
gain a wonderful aſcendant over our minds, 
inſomuch that, if we be not conſtantly trained 
up in all the exerciſes of religion, and inured 
to many hardſhips in our ſpiritual war- 
fare, we ſhall too tamely ſurrender, and be 
led away captive by them. It requires a 
wonderful fortitude, the fortitude of Sha- 
_ drach, Meſhach, and Abednego, and which 
the true love of God only can inſpire, not to 
be allured by the promiſes, or awed by the 
menaces of men in power. So difficult a 
taſk is it, that the Apoſtle, more particularly 
in this caſe than any other, ſtrongly recom- 
mends the firmeſt poſture of defence, and 
the uſe of ſuch weapons as promiſe us the 
ſtrongeſt ſecurity. Nothing tends more to 
adminiſter comfort, inſpire hope, and infure 
fucceſs, under the preſſure of affliction, or 
force of temptation, than the forming ſuch 
. notions of God, and ſuch only, as both na- 
tural and revealed light have diſcovered to 
us: to ſeek for any other is only putting our- 
ſelves in the dark: it is ſhutting our eyes 


bake thoſe evidences which the nature of 
I 2 the 
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the ſubje&t naturally produces, and then 


.. complaining we cannot ſee. For the eſta- 
bliſhment and elucidation of all truth there 


muſt be a correſpondency between the object 
and the faculty : now, ſo little competent are 
all our outſtretched abilities to know God, 
ſo difficult, if not impoſſible, is it for finite 


- beings to comprehend. infinity, and ſo hete- 


rogeneous is the perfection of ſuch know- 
ledge, that we may as well attempt to ſee 
objects with the ear, or hear ſounds with 
the eye. The ſublimity of ſuch ſpeculations 
is ſo little adapted to the ſhallowneſs of mor- 
tal inſight, that it is no wonder if in ſuch 
attempts we ſhould be foiled, perplexed, and 
miſcarry. When men will quit that plain, 
ſtrait path which is chalked out to them, 
and deviate into the pathleſs wild of ground- 
leſs conjecture and ill-founded hypotheſis, it 
is not ſurprizing if they be loſt in the miſt 
of error, and ſwallowed up in the quick- 
ſands of infidelity. © Let your loins then be 
« girt about with Goſpel Truth,” and put 
on the breaſt plate of a willing and obe- 


dient ſpirit, ever ready to follow thofe direc- 


tions, and to delight in thoſe revelations, 
which God in his great mercy has vouch- 
| ſafed 
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ſafed to make of himſelf. The things of 
« God muſt be ſpiritually diſcerned; and 
though the natural man, by the ſtrength of his 
boaſted, his flattered reaſon, may dive deep 
into the receſſes of worldly attainments, yet 
it is the “ {word of the ſpirit” only, that lays 
open to our view thoſe wonderful arcana of 
the divine nature and will, which the philo- 
ſopher in vain ſtrives to develope. But, as 
the moſt enlightened of us move in the midſt 
of darkneſs, and the moſt confident muſt 
take heed leſt he fall, therefore we muſt pray 
to God to illuminate our underſtandings, to 
regulate our affections, to ſanctify our wills, 
and to lead us into all truth: we muſt pray 
with all prayer, public, private, vocal, and 
mental: in the ſpirit we muſt be . athirſt 
for God, even for the living God, when 
« we come to appear before his preſence :* 
Not content ourſelves with ſuch excuſes for 
the neglect of duty as are too familiar amongſt 
us, but watch thereunto with all perſeve- 
rance, not only when afflictions preſs down 
our ſouls, and haſtily remit them to God, 
but in our moſt proſperous halcyon days, in 
om the calmeſt ſtate, « by prayer and ſup- 
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* plication, with thankſgiving, let our re- 
. # queſts be made known to God” 
. parry off the influence which this world is 


too apt to engrave upon our hearts: we'ſhall 
be taught to conſider, that its pleaſures are 
tranſitory, and often leave a ſting behind; 


11 that its honours are only a temporary blaze, 


which the breath of fame can at pleaſure 
either kindle or extinguiſh ; and that all its 
riches make themſelves wings and flee away, 
or are reluctantly left by us as a portion to 
others. By virtue of ſuch principles we ſhall 
clearly perceive the vaſt difference between 
religion and worldly intereſt, that the ways 
of the ane are ways of pleaſantneſs, and thoſe 
of the other are beſet with thorns in our eyes 
and ſcourges in our ſides: we ſhall diſcover 
that there is no real competition betwixt the 
two, and that all worldly confiderations are 
“ deceitfu} upon the weights, and altogether 
“ lighter than vanity itſelf.” Our errors in 

this reſpect genei Ally ariſe from the want of 
making a proper eſtimate of God and man 
reſpectively. As he has created us and 
veſted us with eyery faculty both of body and 
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mind, like the potter, he has full power over 
the clay, and juſtly demands the exerciſe of 
thoſe faculties in his worſhip and ſervice : 
Man, on the contrary, in the midſt of his 
boaſted importance, though * all things are 
put in ſubjection under his feet,” cannot 
create one particle of matter, cannot annihi- 
late it, can give it no form but what reſults 
from the properties firſt infuſed into it; he 
has the uſe and dominion, but the creative 
power, by which all things, and man among 
the reſt, are held in a balance, fill reſts in 
God. As in a ſocial ſtate our mutual depen- 
dence ariſes from our different relative capa- 
cities, ſo, in a religious point of view, our 
obedience to God as naturally ſprings from 
right of creation, as effects from their proper 
cauſes. In him we live and move, and 
* have our being; he not only gives us 
- exiſtence, but preferves that exiſtence to us: 

he preſerves us by his continual watchful 
providence over us, by the conſtant ſupply 
of his bounty, by fecuring us from many 
dangers and defending us in all, by extri- 
cating us out of difficulties, by relieving our 
wants, and by fortifying us under all our 
afflictions; and this he does by various un- 


foreſeen, 
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foreſeen, unexpected events; by trifling 
| occurrences, that ſeem by nature inſufficient 


to the effect; in ſhort, by a continual mi- 


racle he gives us life, and breath, and all 
10 things; hut look at man; he comes into 
the world in the moſt helpleſs ſtate, grows 
to maturity by ſlow and gradual adyances, at 
beſt only totters through life, and, ſuddenly 
ſometimes, drops into his graye to be no 
more ſeen : he cannot redeem himſelf, one 
moment from that. general fate ; much leſs 
can he lengthen out another's exiſtence be- 
yond the will of Heaven. The will of man 
is often the perverſe dictate of a rotten, cor- 
rupt heart, the offspring of a baſe, inſidious 
purpoſe, begotten by pride, and nurtured 
by the hand of ſelfiſhneſs ; but God's will 
flows from the pure principles of goqdneſs 
and Juſtice. diyinely blended, without fraud 
to direct, violence to enforce, or cruelty to 
complete it. The moſt extenſive benevo- 
lence is diſplayed in all God's dealings with 
us; whilſt man, with a griping ſuſpicious 
hand, though he ſee his brother have need, 
ſtill ſhuts up his bowels of compaſſion from. 
him, if it he merely from the narrow, un- 
worthy motiye of giving pain, and continu- 


ing 
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ing his dependence: but our comfort in ſuch 
caſes is, that greater is he that is in us 
than he that is in the world. Our inte- 
reſt then ſhould lead us to obey God rather 
than man; but let not ſuch ſelfiſſi notions 
have the whole weight with our choice; let 
gratitude take the lead, and remind us, that 
God not only employs his care about our 
bodies, but has more particularly provided 
for the happineſs of our ſouls, after © this 
. « earthly tabernacle be put off. Chriſt has 
_ redeemed us from the captivity and thraldom 
of fin, has ſatisfied his Father's juſtice, and 
made a way for mercy. He has made that 
agreement which no man could make for 
himſelf, much leſs for his brother; the moſt 
daring mortal muſt let that alone for ever: 
here he feels himſelf deſerted by all his know- 
ledge, his greatneſs, his dignity, and all his 
high pretenſions. Benignity only, that jewel 
which ſhines ſo brilliant in man's redemp- 
tion, can truly diſtinguiſh: man from man: 
but look into the world, and witneſs to the 
ſteeled cruelty of many relentleſs monſters, 
who will turn a deaf ear to a ſupplicant's, to 
a friend's requeſt, and deny that ſmall boon, 

167 which 
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which God every day h hundredfold ben 
upon lem. 
From this contraſted view of: the infinity. 
| of God, and the finiteneſs of man, we may 
fairly aſk, what ground is there for confi- 
dence in man, what arguments for our obe- 
dience to him in preference to God? But 
how abſurd ſoever the queſtion may appear, 
yet it is a dilemma we all incur, when we 
either refuſe or neglect to pay due honour 
to God, his church, his miniſters, or any 
thing more immediately dedicated to his ſer- 
Thus when we betray our religion, 
= complying! with the modiſh irregularities 
of the times, by travelling on Sundays by 
choice, by viſiting a friend inſtead of waiting 
upon God in his church ; by paying that 
homage to man which it is difficult to diſco- 
ver in one feature towards God; by break- 
Ing through any religious principle rather 
than forego any ſecular advantage ; in theſe, 


and many other caſes equally ſhamefal, we 


ſervilely truckle to the humours and expec- 
tations of the world, though we thereby ex- 
poſe ourſelves to the divine wrath. But how 
9 do we * that underſtanding, 

| which 


„ 
which in common cormerns we make ſuch 
proud boaſt of, but which in the more im- 
portant affairs of religion we ſeem to loſe 
ſight of? The fourth commandment is guarded 
by the previous word Remember, on purpoſe 
to caution us againſt that abuſe of the Sab- 
bath which is too notorious amongſt us. Can 
our friend, whom we prefer to our God on 
Sunday, reſtore a withered limb, recover us 
from the jaws of death, or prevent the cala - 
mities of life? No; and yet how can we 
expect that God ſhould do all or more than 
this, when the creature is worſhipped inſtead 
of the Creator? Can our earthly friend, at 
the day of judgment, plead the merits of a 
crucified body, and ſo bear thoſe fins and 
tranſgreſſions which he has conſpired with 
us daringly to commit? Will he ſuffer him- 
ſelf to be « deſpiſed and rejected of men,” 
to be © bruiſed for our iniquities,” to lay 
down his life for our ſakes? If net, let us 
bluſh for our preference, bluſh for that ſlight 
which we offer to God. Ingratitude is ge- 
nerally eſteemed a guilt that ſtartles nature ; 
but it can never appear in blacker colours 
than when © we hide, as it were, our faces 
# "ne our Saviour, and pay him ſo little 
eſteem. 
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em. 0 ff gratitud@can appear moſt ami. 
able, it muſt be in return for the greateſt 
benefits; to aſk what theſe are, would be 

ſuch an inſult to a Chriſtian, that I ſpare his 
confuſion.” But let us ever remember, when 


& we commune in our own hearts, and in 
our chamber, and are ſtill,” to aſk our- 
ſelves this important, this awakening queſ- 
tion, leſt for want of judging ourſelves, we 
ſhould at laſt, at the day of accounts, be 
dreadfully « judged of the Lord.” And let 
this ſhort ſentence never depart from our 
hearts, that we 88 AH God rather 
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SERMON X. 
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ROMANS, CHAP. VIII. VER. 16, 17. 


« The ſpirit itſelf beareth witneſs with our 
_ « ſpirit, that we are the children of God: 


And if children, then heirs; heirs of God, 
and joint heirs with Chriſt.” 


* many falſe teachers that are gone 
. out amongſt us, to draw diſciples after 
them, magnify their office in a moſt extra- 
ordinary manner, as if they were the true 
Apoſtles of Chriſt, and the direct meſſengers 
of the Moſt High. Amongſt other uſual ar- 
tifices of ſeducers, they work upon the hearts 
of fooliſh and unlearned perſons, by ſtiling 
their followers the children and elect of God, 


ignorantly expounding, and preſumptuouſly 


pins theſe words of my text, and _— 
0 
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| of ch is notre to ſuch as ſwallow their 


eſted and incoherent effuſions. Nothing | 
een more negeſſary then than an ex plana- 


N 5 gion of the true ſenſe of ſuch paſſages, to 
check, if poſſible, the vain preſumption of 


theſe men, and to ſecure others againſt their 
dangerous deluſions. 


To be a child of God carries with it a no- 


_ tion {6 engaging, that men more eagerly ' 


liſten to ſuch doctrines as give them any aſ- 
ſurance of being ſo. Hence, well meaning, 


but ignorant perſons, even doat upon ſuch 
teachers, as if they were angels ſent from 
| Heaven to giv ve them that aſſurance: On the 


other hand, the moſt vile and profligate ſin- 


: ners (that from ſound doctrine can give 


themſelves no reaſonable hopes of God's fa- 


| a vour) cannot but greedily ſuck in ſuch flat- 


tering lies, and ſteadily adhere, as to their 
beſt refuge, to thoſe that coin them. And 
it is enough to give both thefe. kind of men 
an aſſurance that their doctrines are true» 
when they are once perſuaded (as they en- 
deavour to be, and delight in being ſo) that 


_ theſe men are fent by Chriſt to fave them, 
to communicate the gifts of the Holy Ghoſt 


1 e eee as they ſuppoſe, a 
, nearer 
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nearer way to Heaven. Herbs ey begin - 
to imagine that they are converted and born 
again, and thence, with the higheſt; pre- 
ſumption, are led on to believe at laft, that 
the Spirit itſelf beareth witneſs with their 
« ſpirit ; that they are then the children of 
God. To obviate the nany vain and deceit- 
ful hopes of being the children of God, when 
we are rather. perhaps the children of the 
Devil, and at the ſame time to offer the true 
knowledge and well- grounded comfort of fo 
divine a doctrine, I ſhall attempt a particu- 
lar and minute explication of the terms of 
my text ; and firſt of all, i IEPTy 
the Children of God. 
Now God is ſtyled in Scripture in the 
Epiſtle to the Epheſians,” one God and Fa- 
« ther of all, who is above all, and through 
« all, and in us all.” Here the title of Fa- 
ther is applied to him, in reſpect to his giving 
being to all things as his creatures, and the 
works of his hands: for though inanimate or 
irrational creatures can in no ſenſe be called 
the children of God, yet God, conſidered as 
the author of all being, may property enough 
be diſtinguiſhed as the « Father of the uni- 
« verſe.” In a ſenſe ſomewhat more re- 
oh | 3 
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earth is named,” the whole family of ra- 
tional creatures, ſuch as angels and men: 
and theſe in like manner, on account of the 
living and rational nature he has given them, 

are frequently in Scripture honoured with 
the appellation of « the Sons of God.” By 
fin men forfeit the benefit of this natural 


ſtrained, 5 Veh regard to ſuch beings to 
28 hom he has given life, and reaſon, and mo- 

ral faculties, God is deſcribed “ the Father 
of whom the whole family in heaven. and 


ia of Code: Father; ind been 


ſtrangers, and without God in the world,” 
being rejected by him and no longer conſidered 
as his ſons, but caſt off as objects of his wrath 
and diſpleaſure: by repentance and renewed 
obedience, they who are effectually convinced 
of the folly and unreaſonableneſs of ſin, re- 
turn, as far as in them lies, to their Father's 
houſe, and deſire to have acceſs again to his 
favour and mercy : God, by accepting their 
repentance, and pardoning their paſt fins, 
according to the gracious terms and decla- 
rations'of the Goſpel, and giving them the 
aſſiſtance of his holy ſpirit to ſanctify them 
for the future, receives them again as a gra- 


cious Father, and adopts them for hi. ſons, 
(in 


8 . 0 1 
in St. Paul's language gives them the ſpirit 
of adoption, whereby they cry Abba, Father) 
and they become again of the houſhold of 
faith. This is what the Scripture elſewhere 
calls Regeneration, the New Birth, and ſome- 
times the New Creation, deſcribing ſuch per- 
ſons as being in a ſpiritual ſenſe created anew 
unto good works, and born “ not of blood, 
4 nor of the will of the fleſh, nor of the will 
« of man, but of God, being born again, 
« not of corruptible ſeed, but of incorrupti= 
« ble, by the word of God, which liveth and 
« abideth for ever: According to St. Peter, 
« the God and Father of our Lord Jeſus 
« Chriſt having, according to his abundant 
4 metry, begotten us again unto a lively 
« hope.” Now the plain meaning of all theſe 
figurative expreſſions is this: When a ſinner 
ſincerely returns to a ſenſe of his duty, and 
effectually ametids his life, God, who con- 
ſidereth whereof we are made, and remem- 
bers that we are but duſt, pities him, even as 
a father pities his own children ; and though 
indeed, in ſtrictneſs of eſtimation, he be no 
more worthy to be called his ſon, yet upon 
this his true repentance he receives him again 
into the arms of his mercy, and ſays, I 
Vol. II. K « will 
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6 will be his God, and he ſhall be my ſon.” 
Anſwerable to this account of this relative 


chharacter on God's part, it is manifeſt, that 


IE the title on ours of being © Children of God,” 
z ks expreſliveof the higheſt obligations of duty 
and obedience; and of, our ſtedfaſtly perſe- 
vering in the practice of all virtue and righte- 
-  vuſneſs. As the departing from that origi- 
- nally cauſed thoſe, who by creation were 
naturally the ſons of God, to become ſtrangers 
and enemies to him; ſo by returning to it 
again (and by no other method) can they, 
who through wicked works have been ftran- 
gers and enemies to God, become again, 
through the divine mercy, the ſons of God 
by. adoption, and continue to preſerve that cha- 
rater by their perſeverance therein: © In 
« this the children of God are manifeſt, and | 
« the children of the Devil.” 

Next I ſhall conſider what we are to un- 
derſtand by being © Heirs of God.” Now 
the word children being a title of affection 
and love, implies, when uſed in a figurative 
ſenſe, an expectation. of favour, and a de- 
pendence for ſupport. Wherefore thou art 
cc no more a ſervant 5 5 a ſon, and. if a ſon, 


« then an heir of God through Chriſt.” «It. 
255 3 the 
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the relation of children be acknowledged, 
the very. idea of that relation carries with it 
in courſe a promiſe, or an aſſurance of a 
bleſſing. Now becauſe God is infinitely 
more able to provide for thoſe that rely on 
him, than earthly parents are to make pro- 
viſion for their natural poſterity, and becauſe 
the portion of God's children can by no poſ- 
ſible misfortune, by no accident, by no force, 
by no fraud, be taken from them, (unleſs 
by departing. from the commands of their 
Heavenly Father they voluntarily caſt them- 
ſelves out of his favour) therefore the mhe- 
ritance of : thoſe on whom the Father hath 
beſtowed ſuch manner of love that they ſhould 
be called the ſons of God, is- in Scripture 
ſtiled “a kingdom which cannot be moved.” 

—* The things which cannot be ſhaken” — 
4 4 city which hath foundations —“ a conti- 
F. « nuing city”—* an inheritance among them 
that are ſanctified “ the inheritance of 
the ſaints in light —“ an inheritance in- 
* corruptible and undefiled, that fadeth not 
away: And God himſelf, in St. John's 
viſion, ſpeaking from the throne of his glory, 
thus declares, He that overcometh ſhall 


« "rt all things, and he ſhall be my ſon.” 
K 2 Now 
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Now the title of ſon, or Child of God, being 
Uſed as of the ſame import with one that is 
to inberit all things, that is, all thoſe things 
which God has promiſed to them that love 
him, is exactly correſpondent to the Apoſ- 
fle's manner of ſpeaking in the text, if chil- 
dren then beirs; and becauſe the promiſe of 
God, who cannot lye, ſtands always ſure, 
(fo that the reward of virtue, however at 
| preſent diſtant and inviſible, is yet in reality 
as certain in the determinations of the divine 
counſel as if it was already actually in our 
poſſeſſion.) Hence St. Paul carrying the 
ſame figure ſtill higher, in his deſcription of 
the happineſs of - thoſe fincerely religious 
perſons whom in the text he ſtiles Heirs of 

God, thus expreſſes himſelf: God hath 
« quickenied us together with Chriſt, and 
« hath raiſed us up together, and made us ſit 
together in heavenly places in Chriſt Jeſus.” 
He further tells them, that they are « come 

(already come) unto Mount Sion, unto the 
_ « city of the living God; the heavenly Jeru- 
_« ſalem; and to an innumerable company of 
e angels, and to the ſpirit of juſt men made 
0 perfect, and to Jeſus, the Mediator of the 
10 MLB and to God the Judge of all.” 


. This 
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This is the full meaning of that ſecond cha- 
racter given in the text to ſincere Chriſtians, 
that they are heirs to God, heirs of his pro- 
| miles, and inheritors of his heavenly kingdom, 
It next follows, © joint heirs with Chri if,” 
Though men, as well as all ſuperior rational 
creatures, are originally by creation the 
children of God, and ſo long as they conti- 
nue to obey the law of their nature, and 
commands of God, cannot fail to continue in 
his favour ; and though ſinners, when they 
ſincerely repent and amend, have good and 
reaſonable grounds, from the conſideration 
of God's natural perfections, to hope for 
mercy. and compaſſion at his hands: yet 
neither to ſinners is God under any obliga- 
tions of juſtice to reſtore them, upon their 
repentance, to the ſame ſtate of fayour as if 
they had never ſinned; nor even upon the 
moſt innocent and perfectly ſinleſs creatures 
(if any ſuch there were) is he under any 
natural obligation to confer immortality, and 
an eternal kingdom of unſpeakable glory; 
No; all that juſtice in that caſe requires is, 
to diſtinguiſn them according to their deſerts, 
in that rank of the creation wherein their 
ER: capacities placed them, and for {i uch a 
NIN " Kg. ipace 
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ſpace of time as the original good pleaſure of 

; __ the Creator allotted them. The being that 

; Gold freely gave he may at any time, without 
any injuſtice, take away: And no creature, 
even without the conſideration of ſin, has any 
\ more claim of right to continue for eyer, or 
| even for any limited time, td be exalted above 
, tthe natural improvements of its original ca- 
; Pa cities, than it had any right to be created 
{© before it was, or to have been made in an 
higher ſpecies of creatures. Eternal life, 
therefore, is the gift of God; not due to 
mankind by nature; not a claim of right; 

: (no, not even if they had continued innocent, 
much leſs to returning finners) but it is the 
gift, the free gift of God, originally in the 
ſtate of innocency ; and to penitents it be- 

| comes much more ſo, only in and through 

Chriſt : © That which is born of the fleſh is 
« fleſh,” and has no title, no claim of right, 
naturally to the ſpiritual kingdom of Chriſt. 
But the Father has appointed unto his Son 

Jeſus Chriſt a kingdom, and “ 1,” fays our | 

Lord to his diſciples, * appoint unto you 
* a kingdom; that whoſoever overcometh 
(prevails over the ſinful temptations of the 
world) * may fit down with me in my throne, 
« even 
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even as I alſo oyercame, and am ſat down 


« with my Father in his throne,” By Nature 
. we are only in general the creatures of the 
Almighty, and the works of his hands: By 
fin we were become objects of his wrath and 
diſpleaſure ; by obeying the gracious terms 
of the Goſpel of Chriſt we are not only re+ 
ſtored to the favour of God, as of a merciful 
and tender father, but our nature is more- 
over exalted by him to ſome ſimilitude with 
his: He was in @ ſingular manner the Son of 
God, and yet condeſcended to become our elder 
brother, by being made in the likeneſs of 
man: He voluntarily became the Son of Man, 
and “ as many as received him, to them he 
„gave the power to become the Sons of 
God. He has therefore received them as 
joint heirs with himſelf in his Father's king- 
dom: And God has cauſed them to be“ con- 
* formed ta the image of his Son, that he 
* might he the firſt born among many bre- 
* thren :” And “ for this caufe Chriſt is not 
« aſhamed to call them brethren :” And St. 
| Paul, in a moſt elegant and lively manner, 
carrying the ſame figure of ſpeech ſtill higher, 
ſays, We are members of his body, of his 
* fleſh, and of his bones.” Thoſe who never 
| | had 
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had the knowled ge of the Goſpel are God's 
children by creation, in ſuch a ſenſe as St, 


Luke ſays of Adam, that he was the ſon of 


God ; and with regard to thele, © the Judge 
4 of all the Earth will do what is right,” 1 
2 with equity will he judge the nations:“ 
But as to his free gifts, he is ſtill always at 
liberty to do what he will with his own, and 
in thit kingdom which he has appointed to 
his Son Jeſus Chriſt, he may appoint whom 
ho himſelf thinks fit, to lit on his right hand 
and on his left. « He may have mercy on 
* whom he will have mercy, and compalſion * 
« on whom he will have compaſſion.” The 
meaning of this i is, not that God will act ar- 
bitrarily and without reaſon, (as ſome have 
underſtood theſe words) but that he, and he 
only, is the competent, proper, and unerring 
Judge, upon what perſons, and upon what 
conditions, it is fit for him to beſtow his 
fayours ; and in and through Chriſt he may 
give power, on what terms and conditions he 
pleafes, to ſuch as ſhall attain to thoſe con- 
ditions, to become in a peculiar manner ? the 
Ws Children of God, and if children then heirs; 
* heirs of God, and joint heirs with Chrift. * 
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What now remains, but to ſhew in what 
ſenſe the ſpirit of God beareth witneſs with 
our ſpirit, (if we be good Chriſtians). that 

theſe characters do truly, and not affectedly, 
belong to us. Nothing can be more abſurd, 
nothing more contrary to the whole tenor of 
the Goſpel, than the notions of the Puritans 
formerly, and of ſome Schiſmatics of theſe 
our days, who take their own enthuſiaſtic 
imaginations to be the teſtimony of the Spirit 
of God within them. Such perſons judge 
not of the tree by its fruits: They compare 
not the courſe of their lives with the rule, 
indeed the only rule of God's command- 
ments: They judge not of their being ſpiri- 
tual perſons, or having the Spirit of Chriſt, 
by the practice of thoſe virtues which the 
Scriptures call © bringing forth the fruits of 
the Spirit ;” but they have a ſtrong, confident 
conceit, that they are the elec, the choſen 
people of God, and the mere ſtrength of this 
undleſs imagination they apprehend to be 
Spirit of God, bearing witneſs with their 

1 pirit, that they are the Children of God, 
But this is ſo ſenſeleſs a notion, and ſa mani- 
feſtly deſtructive of all virtue, and the true 
difference between good and evil, that the 
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bre mention of it is its ſufficient confutation. 
For what can be ſo ſhameful a rebuke to 


' found reaſon as to believe a thing to be true, 
merely becauſe they believed it to be ſo, 
without the leaſt ſhadow of a proof, or any 
evidence of that diſpoſition of mind and con- 
duct of life which are the only diſtinguiſhing 
and inſeparable marks of being truly the 
Children of God: 

In the Apoſtles "Il the miraculous gifts 
| aud graces of the Spirit, made evident by 
their real and viſible effects, were undeniable 
teſtimonies of the Spirit of God being given 
to thoſe perſans in whom theſe extraordi- 
nary gifts appeared. Not that all who were 
endued with theſe miraculous gifts were good 
and fincere Chriſtians ; but to thoſe who 
beheld them, they were evident atteſtations 
of the ſpirit to the truth of the Goſpel, which 
they then preached to the world: And to the 
perſons themſelves, on whom theſe gifts were 
beſtowed, if they were conſcious in their own 
hearts of being ſincere in their profeſſion, 
and virtuous in their practice, then theſe 
effects were indeed the Spirit of God bearing 
witneſs with their ſpirit : But without ſuch a 
tomineing conſciouſneſs, miracles themſelves 
could 
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coil not of themſelves give them any fuch 
confidence ; for St. Paul tells us, that if * 
« have all knowledge, all faith, all gifts,” all 
- miraculous aſſiſtances of the Spirit, nay, do 
many noble and great actions, and “ have 
not charity,” we are nothing; which plainly 
ſuppoſes, nay proves, that theſe miraculous 
gifts alone (were they poſſeſſed) cannot make 
us, or be any evidence of 6ur being the 
Children of God. 
Both in the Apoſtles days, end in all ſuc- 
ceeding generations, even to the end of the 
world, the ſeveral declarations which the Spi- 
rit of God hath made by the Prophets in the 
Old, and Chriſt and his Apoſtles in the New 
Teftament, compared with the verdict of our 
conſciences concerning the -agreeableneſs of 
our actions to thoſe declarations, theſe are 
the teſtimony of the Spirit: The promiſes of 
God, made to men in Chriſt, and eſtabliſhed 
on the terms of the Goſpel, are repreſented 
in the New Teſtament as being ſealed or 
confirmed to us by covenant in Baptiſm; and 
therefore ſpeaking concerning baptized con- 
verts, «© God,” ſays St. Paul, « hath alſo 
* ſealed us, and given the earneſt of the Spi- 
«* rit in our hearts :” And therefore thoſe 
AO HIYC. who 
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Who fulfil this obligation, (the obligation 


£ entered into by Baptiſm) by bringing forth 


he fruits of the Spirit, in the ſuitable prac- 
tice of a virtuous life, theſe have the ſeal or 
earneſt of the Spirit. Thus, ſays St. Paul to 
Timothy, the foundation of God ſtandeth 
_ « ſure, haying this ſeal, let every one that 
_ nameth the name of Chriſt depart from 
4 iniquity.” The teſtimony of a good con- 
ſcience i is, in the language of the text, the 
| « yitneſs of our on ſpirit,” and the agree- 
ment of this teſtimony with the revealed de · 
clarations of the will of God, carefully and 
duly compared together, is what the Apoſtle 
here tiles the Spirit of God bearing witneſs 
with our ſpirit. He that runs may read this 
doctrine: Let no man deceive you, 
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Hen Aeli Wale the caution of the 
word remember might be to the Jews, | 

who were always a perverſe and backſliding 
people; and too ſoon deviated from the bu) 

of the true worſhip of the true God ; yet 

equally or more applicable is it to this gene- 25 
ration who (to uſe the moſt charitable lan- 
guage) too frequently forget the duty they 1 
owe to their great God, and the reverence 
due to his ſanctuary. It is an aſtoniſhing, it it 
is a melancholy conſideration, that the power 
of reaſoning, which ſo eminently diſtin- 
guiſhes ſome men's ſuperlative genius in 
ſome of the moſt important, the moſt deci- 
ſive 
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ſuſtaining hand we muſt drop into nothing, 


* 
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five concerns of life, ſhould not teach them 


o think and know that their whole depen- 
dence is upon God, and that if he hide his 


face from us, we mult be_troubled;” It 
is no difficult matter to inform ourſelves, nay, 


we quickly perceive where our temporal in- 


tereſt lies, and we never fail to cultivate it: 
« we riſe early, late take reſt, and eat the 
< bread of carefulneſs.” We are naturally 


impreſſed with a ſenſe of gratitude to man, 
for his fayours conferred upon us: the com- 


- mon/language is „ 1 would rife at midnight | 


« to ſerye ſuch an one; it is meet and right 
ſo to do: but what has God done to us, that 
he merits not the fame zealous attendance ? 
Wherein has he offended, us, that inſtead of 


| rifing at midnight to worſhip him (as we 


ought by the ſame argument to do) we can 
ſcarce be prevailed upon at midday, on his 
own day, to pay him the tribute even of a 


little lip-ſervice. But ſhall man, whoſe breath 
is only a vapour, be the object of our eſteem, 


our regard, our affection, our gratitude, nay, 


the Toul's every noble faculty, and ſhall God, 
| who.can deſtroy us in a moment, who gives 


us all things richly to enjoy, without whoſe 


ſhall 
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call he have no ſhare in our hearts? Shall 
man, who at moſt can confer upon us only 
a few gilded, a few periſhable baubles, ſuch . 
as either pleaſe the eye, gratify the ſenſe, or 
tickle the darling paſſion, and may inſtantly 
fly from the poſſeſſor's greedy graſp, ſhall 
he engroſs all our attention, and ſhall God, 
who © gives us life and breath and all things,” 
the moſt ſolid, the moſt ſubſtantial goods, 
ſhall he be caſt behind our backs as a thing 
of nought? 3hall we, with the deep bow 
and lying. ſmile, ſolicit the favour of courts, 
which can only confer upon us a little ho- 
nour, a little temporary blaze, a little pre- 
ferment, and will we refuſe to humble our- 
ſelves before the great God, who has the 
whole earth under his feet, and holds out 
Heaven itſelf to our view? Shall gratitude 
' inſpire us when we are largely benefited by 
man, and ſhall we be inſenſible to every gen- 
tle emotion, every nice feeling, when God has 
exhibited ſo much loye towards us, as to 
« take the knife and ſlay his only Son? Let 
us, even “ as. children of this world, be 
% wiſer in our generations.” 

The worſhip of God has alw ays been the 


principal ſupport of true religion. A proper 
ſenſe 
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0 of the aa py the Deity naturally 
leads to it; and is confirmed by it. It is im- 
poſſible - for a man juſtly to reflect upon the 
Majeſty of God, without ſhrinking under the 
weight of the great thought: We cannot 
look up to the power of God, without being 


moved with the alternacy of a fear of danger 
and hope of protection: We cannot contem- 
Plate his goodneſs, without being melted into 


the moſt fervent current of praiſe and thankſ- 
giving: We cannot view the promiſes of 
God, without diſcovering the warm, the | 


chearful beams of happitieſs ; neither can we 


ponder his threats, without being ſuddenly 
overwhelmed with the black cloud of deſpair. 
Theſe thoughts combined, naturally lead us 
to prayer and devotion, and where can they 
be ſo ſeemly, ſo efficaciouſly offered up as in 
his temple, where he has promiſed more par- 
ticularly to viſit us? * Where two or three 
are gathered together, there am'I in the 


* midſt of you.” How wonderfully does God, 


in his great Majeſty, condeſcend to man, in 
thus chearing our ſouls with his eſpecial pre- 
ſence, and in thus rewarding that duty which 


it is always our greateſt intereſt to perform? 
And how happy ought we to think ourſelves, 


in 
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in being allowed thus nearly to approach 
him? We feel ourſelves much wrapt up in 
honour, when we are permitted to enjoy the _ 
company, much more the ſpeech of great 
men: but, ſtrange infatuation this! we 


breathe no ſenſe of dignity when God vouch- 
ſafes the pooreſt perſon on earth the liberty 
of aſking for whatever they want, and more- 
over has promiſed to hear the heart - ſelt 
prayer. One would imagine that we did not 
believe that God had promiſed this: Search 
the Scriptures, they will place it beyond a 
doubt. Aſk and ye ſhall have, ſeek and 
« ye ſhall find, knock and it ſhall be opened 
„ to you.” Here is a tender both of tem- 
poral and ſpiritual bleſſings. What greater 
encouragement can we poſſibly wiſh for? 
And how can we have the indolence to think 
that bleſſings will drop into our mouths un- 
aſked for, and when we neglect to adopt 
thoſe means which God himſelf has com- 

manded, and will never diſpenſe with? _ 

The breach of the Sabbath is become ſo 
notorious, and ſhews itſelf in ſo many dif- 
ferent ſhapes of abuſe, that, even in this 
relaxed age of religious diſcipline, the legiſ- 
lature of the land has thought it adviſeable 
Vor. II. * to 
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to check its increaſe; and our Sovereign, 
that great example of Chriſtian virtues, has 
lately, by Proclamation, himſelf aided the 
great purpoſe. There has been, it cannot be 
diſſembled, a very great and too juſt com- 
plaint againſt the higher claſs of this nation, 
for proſtituting this day to the vileſt purpoſes 
of gambling, debauchery, excurſions of plea- 
ſure, and every kind and lize of licentiouſ- 
nels. We may congratulate ourſelves that 
reformation ſeems now to begin at its proper 
end, and we may piouſly wiſh to ſee it luxu- 
riantly flouriſh in all the other aping ſubor- 
dinate ſpheres. Nothing, I am perſuaded, 

can be more heinous, more provoking to 
God, becauſe it carries with it a groſs neg- 
te, nay; one would think, a ſtudied con- 
tempt of him. We feel ourſelves offended, 
for inſtance, when an obliged, dependent 
perſon, ſhews us no marks of reſpect or gra- 
titude. We naturally conclude that he either 
wants or deſerves no further boon; and we 
act upon thoſe concluſions. But, unhappy 
we! in the face of the ſtrongeſt conviction 
with which the goodneſs of the beſt friend 
and benefactor can ſtrike us, we pafs by God 
on Sundays without any notice at all. We 
55 a are 
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are too apt to make it, as well as a day of 
reſt from our' weekly labours, a day likewiſe 
of paſtime, of ſottiſhneſs, of fleep, of viſit- 
ing, of diſorderly games, of offence to good 
men, and ſcandal to ourſelves. How dare 
we then look upto God, or expect to have 
any bleſſings from him, when he has com- 
manded us to keep his Sabbath holy, which 
we profane in ſo many groſs, ſo many infa- 
mous ways. Can we expect a bleſſing 
upon our baſket, our ſtare, or any thing 
He put our hand unto?” Are we to be ſur- 
prized that proſperity ſhould deſert us, that 
adverſity ſhould frown upon us; in ſhort, 
that poverty ſhould come upon us like an 
armed man, when theſe evils are the natural 
- reſult of our conduct? Shall we fly in the 
face of God, and yet. vainly ſuppoſe that 
« face will ſhine upon us and be gracious 
« unto us?” Shall we expect that meaſure 
of mercy from God, which we, thus treated, 
would certainly deny to others? Let us exa- 
mine our own feelings upon the ſubje&, and 
if we have any ingenuouſneſs of ſoul, any 
generoſity of ſentiment, we muſt flatter our- 
lelves with few, very few hopes, unleſs we 


amend our lives and reform, unleſs we con- 
L 2 ſtantly, 
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ſtantly, or Have a willing mind however, to 
aſſemble with our brethren in God's gracious 
pPreſence, there return ſincere thanks for 
mercies already received; and offer up de- 
vout prayers ſor thoſe we in future want. 
It is moreover enjoined by the law, and in 


reaſon required of all maſters of families, 


that they ſtriftly command their ſervants and 
family to attend ſome place of public wor- 
ſhip, at leaſt once every Lord's day; that 
they do not ſuffer them, after the duty of the 
day, idly, impertinently, and riotouſly, to 
the diſhonour of God, and the diſgrace of 
religion, to throw aſide the reins of decency 
and decorum, but to be ſubject to the will of 
their maſter, as on other common days, to read 
(if they can) or hear read, the word of God, 
as the Almighty will at the day of judgment 
require this at every maſter's hand. I am 
ſenſible that this doctrine militates againfi 
the received opinion of ſome, who have bor- 
rowed their ſentiments from a climate which 
inſpires the warmth of bigotry, where their 
coffers are concerned, but not of true religion. 


It is the practice in Popiſh countries, where 
the lower ſort of people are inſidiouſſy kept 


-in as much darkneſs of ignorance as barba- 
jp. rous 
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rous nations are by nature blinded with, to 
paſs the Sabbath in ſports, and games, and 
revels, as if men had no ſouls to provide for, 
only their bodies to relax and gratify. - The 
ends for which we were ſent, into this world 
were not to gambol and frolick, and“ like 
the Leviathan, to take our paſtime therein? 
but by a ſteady probation to aſſimilate our 
ſouls, minds, and affections, to that God who 
has given us reaſon and religion as the ſtan- 
dards of human rectitude. Six days are given 
us for the purpoſe of our bodies and ſecular 
matters, the ſeventh is ſet apart to call off 
our attention from ſuch objects, and to fix 
them upon God ; reaſon muſt tell us that 
ſuch practices as unhinge the mind, are re- 
pugnant to ſuch ſerious employments: Re- 
ligion, which never ſuppoſed men to be bare- 
faced enough to encourage ſuch excentricities, 
is ſilent indeed as to prohibitory precepts, 
yet gives different directions: and expe» 
rience too plainly tells us, that the mind of 
man, in religious concerns, is already ſq 
much unſtrung as to require a ſtricter rather 
than a further relaxation. But let me aſk, 
is religion in that country whoſe manners we 
ſo fondly imitate, in its greateſt purity ? Has 
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it not been always ſophiſticated by the delu- 
ſions of the moſt artful and baſe traffick ? 
Why then make it a model for thoſe, who, 
I flatter myſelf, if they are not wanting to 
themſelves, may enjoy it in all the artleſs ſim- 
plicity of its native charms? Where every 
man, without reſtraint, may exerciſe his own 
judgment, and worſhip God in the way which 

| ſeems beſt to him. Firſt clear the previous 
- queſtion, and then we may en follow 
their example. 

God, amidſt thouſands of 8 bleſſings, 
has beſtowed upon us that of times and ſea- 
ſons: He, „ who inhabiteth eternity,” diſ- 
penſes ſome portion of duration to us: To 
ſome he vouchſafes a larger ſhare, and of 
longer continuance than to others: He has 
commanded us to labour, or follow our re- 
ſpective call: ngs, ſix days, but to hallow the 
ſeventh, that is, to ſet it apart to uſes diffe- 
rent from thoſe of the others, to exerciſe our- 
ſelves in ſuch duties as imitate his holineſs. If 
then we diſobey that command, by aſſuming 
that day alſo to ourſelves, and allowing God 
na part of his own time, we may juſtly dread 
leſt he ſhould cut off the thread of our exiſt- 
ence, and cloſe our eyes before the Monday Y 


pun, 
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Sun. It would be uſeful for us all to reflect 
when we abuſe the Sabbath, that it is in God's 


power, as a puniſhment, to abridge that time, 


which we refuſe to employ after, his will, 


This night thy ſoul ſhall be required of 


« thee,” is a ſentence that muſt chill even 


the warm blood of youth, teach rambling 
impulſe how to think, and make the Sabbath- 


breaker tremble for fear of ſuch a judgment, 


Frequent inſtances have occurred in other 
fins, in that, of ſtearing more particularly 
we have had recent ones, wherein the offen- 


der has been puniſhed with inſtant death, in 


the very act and commiſſion of the fin. Now 
God's authority extends equally to all his 


| laws, and is equally violated by every tranſ- 


greſſion. He has the ſame right and power of 
puniſhing in one caſe as well as another, why 
then ſhould the Sabbath-breaker eſcape more 
than the ſwearer or the murderer ? No rea- 
lon can be given but ſuch as man's own de- 
ceitful heart, or the Devil's more deceiving 
luggeſtions may ſurmiſe. As this ſin cer- 
tainly includes a moſt ſhameful neglect and 
lovereign contempt of God, and as ſurely 


- 


brings with it a train of moſt other irreligious | 


acts, though the ſinner may not be immedi- 


ately 
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ately overtaken by God's purſuing hand, yet 


there is every reaſon to fear a ſecret curſe 
attending our ſteps, which, like a canker- 


worm, will nibble away all our ſubſtance, 
and leave us unpitied objects of ſhame, 
wretchedneſs, and want: For as © he can 


open his hand, and fill all things living with 
« plenteouſneſs,” ſo can he « ſhut up his 
loving kindneſs in diſpleaſure :* Then whi- 
ther can we fly, to what ſuſtaining hand re- 


cur, for the leaſt drop of . weg the ſmalleſt 


morſel of relief? 
But admitting that the "ION diſregards | 


either theſe admonitions, or God's judgments, 


and ſtill purſues the broad beaten road of 
irreverence and impiety, yet it will be proper 
for him to reflect, or elſe experience will 
too late convince him, that the grave puts a 
period to his heedleſs career, and that after 
death comes judgment. How can we bear 
the thought then of appearing before the 
tremendous majeſty of that God, whom we 


have ſo little accuſtomed ourſelves to con- 
template, whom we have all our life long 
offended; from whoſe fury we have no hiding 
place, no retreat; and from whom we can 


* expegt no mercy, no gleam of 
favour ? 


— 133 J 
favour? Happy would it be for us, did we 
by anticipation, by frequent reflection, pre- 
vent the greateſt of all evils, the deſtruction 
of our ſouls ; that we would ſeek him whilſt 
he may be found ; that we would ſhew forth 
his praiſe, not only with our lips but in our 
lives; that ſo, being true Chriſtians here, we 
may be made happy hereafter, $2 | 
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SERM ON XIII. 


ST. JOHN, CHAP. VI. PART OF VER. 27, 


Labour not for the meat which periſheth, but 

. * for that meat which endureth unto ever- 
8 laſting life, which the Son of Man ſhall 
give unto you.” 


"I ſurvey the face of the world, we 
ſhould be led to imagine that this life 
was the only one; that the ſouls of men 
were no more than the ſouls of brutes ; and 
the ſkin-deep happineſs of this paltry world 
was all that God had to beſtow upon us. 
Mix with the anxious buſtlings of a popu- 
lous commercial city, and mark the care 
that is ſtampt upon the bended brow ; view 
the man, abſorbed in thought, half bent with 
attention, fixed in penſive fite ; ſee how each 


man elbows farpugh the crowd of buſy pur- 
ſuit, 


L 136 1 

ſuit, and a reflecting man muſt wonder what 
here could ſweeten all their bitters, alleviate 
all their heavy labours, and ſmooth their dif- 
ficulties. Deſcend into the country (a leſs 
complicated ſearch !) and aſk the inhabitants 
thereof, what their toils amount to? What 
pearl they find amidſt the rubbiſh of the 
weary ſcene ? What ineſtimable is it to which 
they thus rivet their affections? What pre- 
cious thing is it which they ſet in the ſcale 
againſt their God ? They will be aſhamed to 
confeſs ; we muſt make anſwer to ourſelves, 
It is Money, that golden God, that filyer idol, 
which each man ſets up in his heart, and 
deifies with the warmeſt devotions. That 
ſordid droſs, whilſt it bleſſes one man, proves 
the curſe of thouſands ; firſt dazzles their 
eyes, then infatuates their underſtandings : 

Like all other ſublunary beings, unpoſleſled, 
a treaſure ; in hand a mere bauble: It is 
« but loſt labour then, that we haſte to riſe 
« up early, ſo late take reſt, and eat the 
« bread of carefulneſs. But the glory of 
being.called a rich man is a very enchanting, 
raviſhing ſound: Is all our happineſs then, 
all our immortal natures are capable of, mere 
air and empty ſound ? But he died worth ſo 
| | | ht many 


1 
many thouſands. Where is the pleaſure of the 
dead? He hears it not. Where is his honour ? 
He leaves his riches to others. Where is 
his profit? It cannot redeem his ſoul, nor 
raiſe his body from the grave. He lies un- 
diſtinguiſhed, inſenſible to the glorious buzz. 
Every thing on this earth neceſſarily tends to 
diſſolution. Nature is in a continual flux; 
not one thing remains in the ſame identical 
ſtate, even for the ſmall ſpace of two hours 
together: How vain then to expect any 
certainty, any duration of bliſs! And yet 
the blind worldling ſeeks it; though daily 
cheated, he daily purſues; ſets no bounds to 
his ambition, puts no curb upon his avarice. 
But the malady ſtops not here: The whole 
« head is ſick, and the whole heart faint; 
from the ſole of the foot even to the head 
4 there is no ſoundneſs.” The diſorder is 
very malignant, the infection ſpreads- itſelf, 
and produces vile effects amongſt the very 
lower claſs of people: No wonder that their 
inattention to the great duties of religion is 
ſo very glaring, when thoſe who preſume to 
lead ſhew ſuch cold indifference. But to 
argue from the ſins of others to our own 
tranſgreſſions, is ſo far from alleviation, that 
_ | It 
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it highly aggravates our offences. For“ we 


*« muſt all appear before the judgment ſeat 


4 of Chriſt; each for himſelf anſwer to his 


own. peculiar charge: The influence of ex- 


ample cannot then plead for us, but the moſt 


mn ͤ n 


own reſpective ſentence. 


As for the poor, who, like the warmer 


chance, are thrown into Nature's lap, deſti- 


tute of thoſe emoluments and comforts which 


 diftinguiſh+ the opulent claſs, whom friend- 


ſhip too often diſowns, and whoſe faces the 


 ſelf-curſing world are too apt to grind ; who 
are in an eſpecial degree the begging pen- 


ſioners of Nature, and are often cheriſhed by 
the foſtering hand of the few benevolent; it 
is highly incumbent upon them, thus ſeverely 
circumſtanced, thus ſtruck by poverty, to 


make God their friend. Amidſt the obdu- 


racy of ſo many ſtony hearts, it behoves them 
to engage his Providence in their favour; to 
beſeech his wiſdom to direct them, his good- 
neſs to cater for them, his power to protect 
them, and his all- ſaving mercy to „ e 
ſionate their failingss. 

God, who ſendeth rain both r 
« juſt and wut” and deals out his largeſs 


to 


* 
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to mankind with the liberal hand of compaſ- 
ſion, evidences his care of them, when pierced 
by winter's ſevereſt blaſts, by expanding the 
| purſes as well as the hearts of the rich, his 
ſtewards on earth. How far their conduct 
may merit ſuch indulgence from man, is not 
for us harſhly to determine ; but humbly to 
remember that God has declared, that « the 
poor ſhall never ceaſe out of the land:“ 
But that their behaviour towards God is not 
correſpondent to ſuch unmerited favours ; 
that their hearts are not warmed with thank- 
fulneſs, nor their mouths filled with praiſe, 
is what, without a flagrant breach of cha- 
rity, we may yenture to affirm. But do they 
imagine that God ſent them into the world 
only to eat, drink, and fleep; to riot in the 
corruption of their hearts, and to follow the 
wild vagaries of their own imaginations ? 


How ungrateful is it, when our Saviour has 


promiſed that « whatſoever we ſhall aſk the 
Father in his name, he will give it us,” 
that we will not feel the force of ſuch loving 
kindneſs; that we will not tread his courts 
with the facrifices of a contrite heart and 
broken ſpirit ? We have (we ought to know ) 
Oey" a RO feed, but alſo a ſoul to 


nouriſh 


„5 ö 
" 


never to die, are bleſſings attending our faith 


ä 


ee * 5; 
* vient to provide bread for our hunger, but 


d ſatisfy the empty ſoul; with goodneſs : It 
s not enough to labour for the meat which 


periſheth, but we muſt ſtrive to ſecure that 
meat which will endure with our ſouls unto 
euyerlaſting life. The body, after a few years 


at longeſt, perhaps a few hours, muſt die; 
"meats for the body, and the body for meats, 


. equally fink to decay: But the ſoul, which 
cannot die, muſt; pine, ſtill pine, after that 


bread of life which Chriſt only can give us. 
We muſt not think that hereafter we ſhall 
be as miraculouſly preſeryed from deſtruc- 


tion as the Iſraelites in the wilderneſs were 


from famine, by ſhowers of manna: We 
muſt not ſuppoſe that we ſhall find this bread 


of life on the day of our death, without pro- 


viding it, as ſome of the rebellious and ſtiff- 
necked Iſraelites ſought manna on the Sab- 
bath-day. No; we muſt now ſeek it; now 
make proviſion for ourſelves. Chriſt has 
ſuffered for us; he has purchaſed this bread 
at the price of his own blood, and he will 
give it unto us; bleſſed be his name, thus to 
befriend us! Never to hunger, never to thirſt, 


and 
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and eres What can we celiramcret | 
Nothing but what, I fear, we are not duly. 


and our own demerits, warmed with grati- 
tude, and teeming with praiſe, melting into 
floods of ſorrow, bleeding with guilt, and 
convulſed with the agonies of contrition. Do 
we at any time feel ourſelves thus poſſeſſed? 8 
Harrowed by conſcience, fired by faith, ani- 
mated by hope, enraptured by ſentiment, and 
raviſhed by the ſweet, thrilling impulſe of 
the ſpirit? lf we have not had this happy 
experience, if we be ſtill ſtrangers to theſe 
ſpiritual joys, I am ſorry to remark, that we 
are very “ far from the kingdom of God.“ 
Without this bread of life, which our Sa- 
viour declares himſelf to be to the Jews, 
the ſoul muſt ever hunger; without that 
living water which he ſpake of to the woman 
of Samaria, we muſt ever, thirſt ; and without 
ſuch Chriſtian feelings as theſe it is impoſſible | 
for us to live for ever. The man who rolls 
in his chariot, and ſeems to enjoy the very 
Tweets. of life, is dead, compared with the 
good-living Chriſtian : He who is © cloathed 
in. purple and fine linen, compared with 
him, is only a fool in trappings; he, who - 
Vor. II. M « fares 


* 


poſleſſed of, an heart ſenſible of lis ſufferings 


c . 
3 every day,” tt 
flulſome repaſts of luxury, and ſwims in an 
ocean of the richeſt juices, never knows his 

hunger appeaſed, or his thirſt quenched, is 
more miſerable than the humble, thread-bare 
_ *eottager, who lives at the fountain of Chriſt. 
We ſhould all, every one of us, confider, 
that here < we have no abiding city; we 
ſhould ſo conduct ourſelves; that when our 
i« earthly houſe of this tabernacle be diflolved,” 
we may not be found naked, but that our 
mortality may be ſwallowed up of life. We 
know, as St. Paul ſays; that « while we are 
e at home in the body,” While we are fo | 
fatisfied and contented with its abode, and 
the pleaſures it affords us, we are abſent 
ic from the Lord ;” we have no ſhare in him, 
the image of the Gotſhead dwells not in us; 
we feet no earneſt of the ſpirit, not knowing 
_ -ourſelves to be burthened, (as LU TOE 
we really are) we groan not. os 

"Moſt miſerable of all men is he whole 
_ conſcience is To far lulled aſleep by the foft 
Pleaſures of fenſe as not to be awakened by 
te voice of the Holy Spirit importuning his 
attention; who feels no thirft for God; who 


has all his life-time, perhaps, been quenching 
| _ thoſe 


: £ 3. 
thoſe ſparks of religion which the ſoul, api | 
ring to God, naturally kindles, and who then 
only begins to fear, when he begins to feel, 
the terrors of the Lord. When affliction, 
ſickneſs, or approach of death, rouſe him out 
of his lethargy, he then, and then only, eries 
unto the Lord; and why? Becauſe he can 
no longer depend upon himſelf. All thoſe 
vain reſources, his friends in iniquity, his 
jollities, this world, with all its deluſive de- 
pendences, which before f upported his ſhort- 
ſighted hopes, blinded his eyes, and cauſed him 
to forget his God, now prove inſufficient to 
one moment's. peace ; now © mock him when 
* his fear cometh : When his fear cometh as a 
4 deſolation, and his deſtruction cometh as a 
« whirlwind ;-when diſtreſs and anguiſh come 
« upon him, then ſhall he call,” knock, in- 
treat, implore ; but. God wall not anſwer till 
his importunity ſpeak the accents of true con- 
trition, till the heart, out of which are the 
iſſues both of life and death, be touched and 
warmed by the love of God, and a feeling 
ſenſe of his forbearance and long ſuffering. 
How. muſt that ſoul then delight itſelf in fat- 
neſs, which has -hitherto been depaſtured i in 
* a barren and dry land, where no water is; 
M 2 but 
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but is now ſolaced by the returning voice of 5 


that great Shepherd, who “ carries his lambs 


4 in his arms, and gently leads thoſe that are 


with young,” How comfortable, how re- 


freſhing, to feel the impulſe of the Holy 


Spirit animating, afliſting, ſtrengthening, and 
Improving our moſt faithful, though late en- 
| deavours; ſweeping and garniſhing that ſoul, 
where wicked ſpirits only have been accuſ- 
tomed to dwell, and ſo making it an TOON 
tion fit for ESC 

Before it be too late then, before the eyes 
of our bodies be finally cloſed, let us ſtrive 
to open the eye of our ſouls, throw in ſome 
light into all that region of darkneſs, and 
conduct ourſelves out of the mire, that we 
finally ſink not. Let us be induſtrious for 
the "body, but more diligent for the ſoul ; 
ſweep away the rubbiſn that cauſes us to Rink 
through our folly ; garniſh the habitation of 


the inward man, that the Holy Spirit may 


| enter in and d well there, and ſo make our laft 
eſtate, as it needs, better than the firſt. T have 
only briefly to remark, -* whether ye eat or 
drink, or whatſoever ye do, do all to the 
« glory of God, and thenthe bleſſings on) the 
_ Tame God WA reſt upon you. 
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SERMON XIV. 


Lo this is our God; we have waited for 

s bim, and be will ſave us: This is the 
Lord, we have waited for him, we will be 
glad and rejoice in his Salvation.” 


A E Redemption of Mankind by Jeſus 
Chriſt is a doctrine full of aſtoniſhment, 
but indeed of comfort. Our firſt parents had 
tranſgreſſed the diyine command; the entailed 
ſentence had rendered all the World guilty 
before Gad: No man, as delinquent, could 
offer any ſatisfaction to his violated autho- 
rity: No man could eſcape his juſtice, or 
hope for his mercy ; Innocence alone could 
atone for guilt, but where was it to be found ? 
Net in the earth beneath, only in the Heaven 
M 8 ; . above. 
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above. In pity to man, whoſe fall he fore- 
knew, but could not, without deſtroying his 
free - will, prevent, God had pre-ordained a 


remedy in his own Son, the Son of his bo- 
ſom, the Son of his love, and thereby exhi- 
bited that compaſſion which we can never too 
much admire, and ought never to ceaſe to 
imitate, thereby diſplayed that mercy to the 


rebel, that grace to the redeemed, which 


otherwiſe would never have ſhone ſo brilli- 
antly as gems in the crown of his glory. Our 
Redemption then took place immediately upon 
the fall ; the blood of the Lamb, though not 
then ſpilt upon the croſs, virtually waſhed 
away the original tranſgreſſion: He was ſlain 
before the foundation of the world; and even 
the diſeonſolate pair, by the de made 
to Eve in the ferpent's ſentence, received 


| healing from his wings. Whether the cuſ- 


tom of offering ſacrifices was a divine inſti- 
tution, or a natural act of homage in man, 
dictated by his gratitude, we cannot, perhaps, 
preciſely determine : However, it is very clear 


that they carried with them the idea of atone- 


ment ; they prove the faint efforts of man to 
reconcile himſelf to an offended God; and 


las reyelaton has 1 informed us) they are 


typical 


: CL 7 
typical of that propitiation, whith perſon 
appeared about this time, to bring to light, 


what had hitherto. been covered by, the ob- 


ſoure- veil of types and figurative repreſenta- 
tions. Through the whole feries of patriar- 
chal generations, to each of theſe was renewed 
the promiſe of a Meſſiah: Some particular. 
- manifeſtation of this myſtery. of Godlineſs, 
hm vouchſafed to many pious worthies: The 
merge our immortality, loſt in Adam, 
: ed ſome; rays of hope in the ſeparate, 
Pg of Enoch and Elijah, one before, 
under the law. Moſt. of the holy 
men of old, by the illumination of the Spirit, 
were allowed to believeit, and hoped in that 
belief. They all, + died in that faith, not 
60 having received the promiſes, but having 


ſeen afar off, Eee of than oo £5 


_ *embraced them.” 
The Gentile world, all this time, lap mahe;. 
earkeſt af ignorance, and the groſſeſt g. 


them, their philoſophers, were loſt in fruit: 
leſs reſearches, and chjmerieal conjectures: 
Their moſt exalted fyſtems of virtue only 
convinced them that they had none: Their 
JRun after happineſs was bewildered by the 
"Ei | uncer 


ſuperſtition. The moſt learned amongſt © © : 


K 0 


Thy — ofthe road: Their moſt ſhining 
rules of morality, like ignes fatui, only miſ- 

led them: Their higheſt reaſonings were 
jejune and diſſatisfactory: Their eyes were 

3 1 holden,” that they could not ſee the truth: 
5 . In ſhort, their purblind reaſon, their ſole 
7 guide indeed, though much adored, in its 
utmoſt ſtretch only ſhewed them the folly of 
truſting to its inſufficient efforts. That in the 
compoſition of human nature there were two 

very  contradiftory principles, they very 
plainly diſcovered, that the ſoul naturally 
Toared towards Heaven, while the body tended 

. pronely to the earth, they too well under- 
ſtood: That the wiſdom of God, they thought, 

 - would not originally form man ſuch a para- 
dox, appears from their Manichean hypo- 
theſis: And that his goodneſs ſhould at firſt 
ſubje& his darling creature, unrelieved, to 

fuch continued ſtruggles, was inconſiſtent 
with the uniform flow and extent of his bounty 

to all, in every place. They were convinced 
then that mankind had deviated from the rec- 
titude originally impreſſed upon them, and 
were crooked in their paths: Their ſeveral 
forms of worſhip, the different ſhapes of their 
religion, were, they knew, ſo many adum- 
brations 


brations of a reconciling power; but alas! 

they knew not how to atone, they knew not 
what . BRI 12 
or be delighted wich. 

- The Jews, one would imagine, 


ould tas 
we: better notions, they to whom the 
« promiſes were made: They had been 
all along the peculiar people of God, had 
been conducted by his fatherly hand, been 
enlightened by ſucceſſive revelations of his 
will, and were ſo ſtrong in the expectations 
ol a Meſſiah that they knew, they pretended 
to know (happy for them had they known 
it!) what tribe, what family, what city, 
and what place the Saviour ſhould ſpring 
from: So confident were they, that they 
always preſerved their genealogies in the 
ſtricteſt order, and with the moſt eager atten- 
tion; but yet, unhappy people ! unhappy in 
their bigotry ! they paid more deſerence to 
the oral traditions of their Sanhedrim, than 
to the expreſs words of Scripture ; and con- 
tented themſelves more with ' the ceremonial 
and political parts of their religion, than with 
the moral and weightier matters of the law : 
They wiſhed: for a Meſſiah, but, like their 
rebellious forefathers, choſe to have one of 
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their own making : 1 | 
deliverance; but — e to 118 
node of its appearance: | 

Profane hiſtory 3 us, that at * 
riod when our Saviour was born, there was 
an univerfal expectation of ſome great prince 
or daliverer, who was to appear in the world. 
The different difperfions and captivity of the 
Jews, no doubt, contributed fomewhat to 
this piece of knowledge: Fhe Egyptians (who 

were always held remarkable for their learn- 
ming, and among whom the Fraelites. were in 
bondage four hundred years) certainly at that 
time acquired fome ſcattered notions of the 
predictions of a Mefliah : The Grecians, who 
frequently travelled down to Egypt, in queſt | 
of new ' diſcovered knowledge, and with a 
view to enrich their own ftock, probably, 
anmdſt other matters, gathered fome frag · 
ments of this tradition. The Romans, the 
ing, were not, we may ſuppoſe, ignorant of 
this point: Having extended their conqueſts 
over moſt parts of the then known globe, and 
at the fame time jealous of a rival in their 
power, they moſt likely communicated this 
hiſtory to their ſubjects, that fo they might 


C1: 

the more properly guard againſt any inva- 
ſions of their common rights. Thus we ſee, 
that a mighty and the chiefeſt power was 
prepared to receive him, but ready to oppoſe "if 
him; they gazed at the majeſty of the ruler, 

but would not ſee the humility of the Tamb. © 
But, oh miftaken and deluded people 
he is not come to © rule us with a rod of iron, 
but to draw us from deſtruction, as it were, 
with the cords of a man : He has trod the 
wine-preſs of his Father's wrath” alone, and 


he will ſave us: He has redeemed us from the 


eurſe of the law, by the voluntary offering of 
himſelf: He has purchaſed for us that favour 
of God which we had loſt; and without him 
could never have regained: He has removed 
the darkneſs of error, and clouds: of ſuper- 
ſtition from before our eyes: * He has 
« brought life and immortality to light by 
the Goſpel: He has ſhewn us a way in 
which we may fafely walk, and, without our 
own fault, continually guides our feet into 
the paths of peace. He is gone before, to 
prepare a place for us, that when this ta- 
bernacle of our fleſh ſhall be diſſolved, when 
the good things of this life ſhall have loſt 
thelp charmy, and its evils have dropped their 


Lo] 
ting. when the rich and the poor ſhall un. 
diſtinguiſhed ſtand together, then © where- 
he is, there we,” all thoſe indeed that ſin- 
eerely-love him; and with heart-felt, inſtead 
of lip repentance, return to him, way 
« alſo.” . 2 

Are not theſe, 1 my n bleffiten too 
noble to be conceived, and too hig to be 
uttered? How warmly ought our minds to 
be impreſſed with a due ſenſe of this divine 
love, to celebrate his praiſe with a decent 
ardour, and to ſhew forth every demonſtra- 
tion of joy which a Chriſtian heart may be 
allowed to feel. Sorry am I to reflect upon 
the indifference and inattention which, in 
theſe modern days, are paid to this feſtival 
of Chriſtmas: It is now ſcarce. diſtinguiſhed 
from the common dull current of time. A 
ſenſe of religion (if we had any) ſhould in- 
ſpire us with the honour of that day when 
it received its birth, and we our ſalvation. 
Joy is inſeparable from a ſenſe of happineſs ; 

and did we but ſet a juſt value upon the be- 
_ nefits that flow from hence, the preſent joy- 
leſs ſeaſon would put on the ſmiling features of 
chearfulneſs, and, if on any occaſion, juſtify 
the. n e, of delight. In all 
i 0 civil 


Ein 
civil and national affairs, every great occur 
rence, every remarkable tranſaction, that 
derives benefit to the ſtate, is immediately 
recorded in the calendar of feſtivity, and by 
public authority enjoined obſervance. In our 
private temporal matters alſo, if we have at 
any time received a ſudden, unexpected in- 
creaſe to our fortune, that æra is ſtamped 
with the brighteſt character. Our birth- day, 
or any other that proves very intereſting to 
us, is commemorated in its ſucceflive returns 
by fuch ſpecies of ſatisfaction as our inclinations 
lead us to: And ſhall theſe be our invariable 
ſentiments reſpecting the fleeting vanities of 
this ſhort-lived exiſtence, ſhall theſe impreſs 
and influence our conduct in matters compara- 
_ tively trifling, and yet ſhall not the condefcen- 
tion, the love, the humility, the ſufferings, 
the death, and benefits of a Saviour, convey 
to us no ideas of tranſport, no grateful ſenſa- 
tions? Far be it from us once to call ourſelves 
Chriſtians, when we refuſe to regard the day, 
from which we date that honourable appella- 
tion. Only reflect what it is which this im- 
portant period places before us: nothing leſs 
than falvation itſelf, which all the world had 
| before waited for and « ſeen through a glals 
5 darkly,” 


C 
* darkly,” and which it is our happineſs cer- 
tainly and infallibly to know, m in . 
bleſſed conſequences to feel. | 
Shbould any of us . 8 
ſuch. a certain diſtant day, by repairing to a 
particular place, we ſhould there receive a 
treaſure vaſt as our neceſſities, and. larger 
than our hopes, ſhould we not calculate on 
chat day, ſhould we not, I aſk, greet that 
 _ riſing ſun, and bid all nature rejoice with us? 
 . Surely, yes. Is ſalvation then, the gracious - 


| gift of Heaven, the boon of the Almighty; 


deemed. fo. trifling and inſignificant, as to 
merit no attention, to excite no joy? Is the 
Son of God himſelf, who tenders; the ſalva- 
tion, and quitted his glory to confer it, ſo 
mean and inconſiderable as neither to allure 
us by love, nor awe us by reverence? Again: 
Should a Prince or a Nobleman, high in dig- 
nity, and rolling in, affluence, condeſcend to 
viſit our humble cottage, make a friendly 
ſtay with us, and at his departure beſtow an 
ample largeſs upon us, would not our tongue 
_ dwell upon his praiſe, would not the return 
of that time fill us with joyous gratitude, and 
ſhould we not, in our common potations, toaſt 
* as our greateſt friend? Shall we then be 
TE thus 
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thus mindful of a mere man, and ſlew no 
praiſe, no thanks, no exultation to the Prince 
of Righteouſneſs, who came down to viſit 
us in great humility, thought it no ſcorn to 
dwell amongſt us, and at laſt left us a legacy 
which none but himſelf could beſtow, for- 
giveneſs of ſins to raiſe our drooping ſpirits, 
his grace to aſſiſt our endeayours, and his 
glory to crown them. Ingratitude is a guilt 
that ſtartles nature: In our daily intercourſe 

with each other, if we have any ſenſibility, 
© we deteſt it. For God's ſake then never let 
us breathe ſo vile a principle in religious con- 
cerns, where the heart ſhould dilate wide to 
the reception of every virtue, both of nature 
and grace. Sing ye merrily therefore unto 
* God our ſtrength ; make a chearful noiſe 
« unto the God of Jacob: Take the pſalm, 
bring hither the tabret, the merry harp, 
„ with the lute.” Let every tongue ſpeak of 
his praiſe, and let every inſtrument accord in 
melody to the great God of Heavenand Earth. 
“ This is the day which the Lord hath made, 
* we will rejoice and be glad in in it.” 
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T "ont who made 180 dats was 
a ſtudent and interpreter of the Jewiſh 
law, and as a Jew our Saviour anſwered him: 
He does not give a particular account of the 
conditions and terms of acceptance which 
were afterwards to be revealed to the world, 
but refers him to his own knowledge and 
tells him, that an exact obedience to, and ob- 
ſervance of, thoſe two comprehenſive duties, 
of loving God and our neighbour, would en- 
title him as a Jew, and whilſt he remained a 
| Jew, to eternal life. Under the Chriſtian 
diſpenſation the queſtion is much altered ; and 
reſpects thoſe qualifications which a are e eſſen- 

Vol. II. N tially 
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tially neceſſary for a perſon who was converted 
from Judaiſm and. Gentiliſm, and admitted 
into a covenant of grace, and not of works. 
The belief of a Meſſiah was all that was re- 
quired of ſuch, as an efficacious juſtification 
upon their firſt converſion: Andthe Apoſiles, 
writing principally'to perſons of ſuch deſcrip- 
tion, and founding their doctrine upon the 
faith neceſſary for converſion only, have led 
ſome weak and unſtable minds to conclude, 
that a ſtrong confidence in Jefus Chriſt and 
his merits, would render wicked Chriſtians 
ſpotleſs before the throne of God. The 
want of attention to this diſtinction has proved 
the origin of that ſenſeleſs, unintelligible 
- jargon ſo ſtrenuouſly maintained by modern 
fanatics. We, who have from our infancy 

_ enliſted ourſelves under Chriſt's banner, muſt 
not reſt ſatisfied with the requiſites of adult 

converſion: Faith in Chriſt was the touch- 
ſtone oſ converſion, and the fir/t juſtification; 
but that involved ſtill ſtronger, and more nu- 
merous obligations, which grounded our final 
juſtification. To be reconciled to God we 
muſt not only be poſſeſſed of conviction in 
the underſtanding, but renovation in the heart: 
We muſt not only be ſorry for our ſins, but 
demonſtrate 
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demoniſtrate that ſorrow: by the praQice of 
thoſe Chriſtian virtues which are oppoſite to 
the ſins we repent of. When it is enquired 
in the New Teſtament, what ſhall we do 
« to be ſaved,” and when it is aflerted that 
to “believe and be baptized, or that Faith 
will ſave them or the like, it is only meant 
that they, who do not believe already, ſhall be 
acquitted from their paſt fins, or ſaved from 
the guilt of them; by believing, and coming 
into the terms required by the Goſpel: or, 
that the firſt ſtep to their ſalvation, and which 
will put them into a ſafe way, is Faith; or taking 
Chriſt for their maſter, and entering into his 
religion: Or elſe, Faith is taken for the whole 
Goſpel method, and is then oppoſed to the 
law of Moſes; or the inſtitutions of the heatheri 
world, in which they had before been bred 
up: But theſe expreſſions do not touch the 
caſe of us, who have been educated in this 
belief, or long profeſſed it, and who muſt 
thereforelook farther than bare Faith for our 
Juſtification. 

Now it is evident to our own Sh 
and experience, as well as deducible from the 
exhortations in the New Teſtament, that the- 
very beſt of men, by ſome ſudden paſſion, or 

| N 2 4s ſome 
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ſome hidden weakneſs, have been betrayed 
into many wilful ſins after their baptiſm, aſter 
the knowledge of the truth. But the great 
Privilege of the Goſpel, its ſingular glory is 
it to hold out a method of reconciliation, 
which at once alleviates the fears of the re- 
turning tranſgreſſor, and inſpires him with 
the warm hopes of a recovery. Now, though 
theſe hopes are built only upon the Croſs of 
Chriſt, yet they are mere ſhadows without 
fulfilling the ſtipulations. All that Chriſt 
has done and ſuffered ſor our ſakes, was only 
in order to the ſettling of the conditions, but 
what we are to do, according to this treaty and 
compact, of which he is the mediator, is only 
to be found in the laſt revelation of God's 
will to mankind. - Let not prejudice then, 
nor paſſion, nor the love of this world, nor 
fondneſs of carnal pleaſures, nor affectation 
of ſingularity, lay a wrong bias upon our 
judgments, and ſo decoy us into the paths of 
darkneſs and error. The great lines of the 
- Goſpel, and thoſe parts of it which declare 
the terms of. ſalvation, have no obſcurity in 
them, but lie level to the moſt inferior ſize 
ol apprehenſion; ſo that nothing but an ex- 
treme corruption on; the will, a rt, or 
a falſely 
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falſely. politic deſire of miſunderſtanding them, 
can account for thoſe falſe interpretations 
which have been fixed upon the plaineſt 
truths. The Scripture is very expreſs in the 
declaration of thoſe terms and conditions 
which God requires of us. They are ſuch 
as he has pleaſed to make them, and of ſo 
inflexible a nature are they, that it is not in 
our power to bend or alter them into what 
ſhape we pleaſe, and w why? Becauſe it did not 
belong to us to contrive or frame them. He 
alone knows what is in all reſpects moſt con- 
ſentaneous to the eternal laws of reaſon and 
religion: He has an undoubted right to give 
us new laws, and lay upon us new conditions, 
but we have no right to give laws to him, or 
fix the terms proper for him to accept. If 
then God has propoſed terms to usthrough 
| his Son and his Apoſtles, here we muſt Teſt, 
and not attempt to bend them to our own 
ſchemes and inclinations. He has thereby 
ſhewn us which is the way to his ſalvation; 
he has marked out the path, and we muſt 
walk therein. The generality of Chriſtians, 
though they poſſeſs the defire of eternal hap+ 
pineſs, yet ſeem to think it much more fit that 
the We Alenighty ſhould condeſcend to their terms, 

Ng than 
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* that RO LEY ſhould ſubmit. to his. 
The young man in the Gofpel was © not far 
from the kingdom of God,” becauſe he 
diſplayed ſome diſpoſition aſter happineſs, but, 
the conditions interfering with ſecular motives, | 
he went away ſorrowful, grieved to hear that 

the terms of ſalvation were ſo uneaſy and ex 

penſive. Thus it is with e eee, 
They deſire the happineſs of the kingdom of 
Chriſt, but it's terms do nat ſuit their preſent 
inclinations and deſigns: Thence they are led 
either totally to forſake their profeſſion, or 
elſe by ſome vile cavil or pretext, to queſtion 
it's principles. It is no other than the moſt 
egregious folly, after God: hath ſo ſolemnly 
declared, ſo ſufficiently promulgated, and ſo 
clearly made known to us the rules, which 
he aſſures us he will himſelf be governed by, 
in the diſtrihution of his love and favour, to 
flatter ourſelves that he will depart ſrom thoſe 
rules for our ſakes, who would not depart 
from our unreaſonable practices either for his 
fake or our gwn; and that he will adapt his 
proceedings at the laſt day to our practice in 
pity to us, when we would not accommodate 
gur practice to his laws: This can neyen 
happen. We muſty not ie ourſelves, and 
| TA 
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vainly hope that we ſhall thus eſcape at the 
laſt. God is not, will not be mocked: As 
the law paſſed, ſo it till ſtands and will ſtand ; 
the ſame law which hands out mercy to the 
penitent, pours down vengeance upon the | 
wilful and unrepenting tranſgreſlor's head. | \ 
lt is of great conſequence to the diſcovery 
and influence of truth, to keep our minds as 
free as poſſible from all pre- conceived notions 
of our own, all the impreſſions of education, 
all the inclinations of ſenſe, all the influence 
of temporal intereſt, and to be perfectly wil- 
ling to find that true which is ſo. Set a man 
about this enquiry who is immerſed in this 
world, embarraſſed with a ſordid love of 
gain or | honour, or ' captivated by luſt or 
ſenſual pleaſure, how hardly will he (if at 
all) receive any thing as the will of God in- 
confiſtent with his preſent views? What a 
bias will his own wiſhes and perverted will 
impreſs upon his underſtanding ? And how 
many ways will he find to reconcile the 
plaingſt contrary declarations of God's will 
to his own ſtate and vain hopes? Thus we ga ; 
not in the dark, but light and direct our. ; 
arent in the 5 of miſery. | 
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b It is adviſeable then that we comprehend 
n one view all the declarations of the New 
JTIeſtament, not to ſelect ſome, and omit 
© others; as our ſins, or darling fin, may ſug 
; but the obſcure and terrifying muſt be 
o interpreted. as to be agreeable to the moſt 
plain and pleaſant. Neither our Saviour nor 
his Apoſtles have, in any one ſingle portion 
of Scripture, laid down the ſeveral branches 
of the New Covenant, but only ſpoken of 
them as diſtinct occaſions gave them handle. 
Now all things, equally declared by them to 
he the conditions of our pardon, are to be 
received by us of equal validity. If one paſ- 
ſage attribute happineſs to one virtue, or one 
act of the mind or ſoul, and another to ano- 
; ther, the whole complex will is to be conſi- 

"0 dered as the ſtandard of our obedience. 
hBreecauſe all have the ſame ſtamp of divine 
authority upon them, and without all, we 
cannot pretend to know the whole that Al- 
mighty God has declared concerning us. 
Indeed, if there be ſome obſeurity, or ſome 
paſſages not ſo clear as others, the only dan- 
ger lies in underſtanding them wrong, and 
| that march from a deſire of e, our 
$1 own 


thing which we do not perfectly, underſtand, 
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on practices to the hopes of happineſs: It is 
nao erime in any Chriſtian not to underſtand 
a dubious text, provided he has nothing wil- 
ful in the want of underſtanding; but to 
reſolve to underſtand in ſuch a ſenſe as may 
beſt conſiſt with our falle hopes of ſalvation, 
contrary to the acknowledgment of truth, 
and repugnant to thoſe plainer texts, about 
the meaning of which there can be no doubt, 
this is to enſnare ourſelyes in aur own traps,; 
and by ſtrong deluſions of our own framing, 
to believe a lye. The following rules then 
may not be unacceptable: Conſider the whole 
of; what, in ſeveral places of the New Tel- 
tament, is made neceſſary to God's favour and 
our eternal happineſs: If we meet with any: 


attend but to the plain and repeated declara- 
tions neyer preſume to neglect them for 
the ſake of others which are not ſo, or ta 
interpret thoſe Which are not ſo very plain, 
in ſueh a manner as to contradict thoſe that 
are. The terms abſolutely required are 
plainly and frequently expreſſed, and what 
is ſo, is, in every ſort of writing, allowed to 
explain what is not ſo; but that what is not 
lo plain may he ſo interpreted as to contra 


dict 
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a8 wit is identy ſo, by no means fol. 
lows: It will therefore be unjuſtifiable and 


; inexcuſable in any one to adopt any part or 
text in the New Teſtament which is in any 


reſpect obſcure, and oppoſe this to the plaineſt 
and moſt repeated, in order to ſtrain a doc- 
trine upon it totally heterodox, and which 
has nothing to recommend it but jts novelty 
or its indolence: This is not to conſult the 
Honour of Almighty God, nor is it the way 


4 oh arte of our eee 
and ſal vation 
Were theſe his concerns of this life only, 


that fleeth away like a ſhadow, and is not to 


be ſtopped by all the art or power of man, to 


be ſolicitous about them, to be anxious about | 


the event, would avail us but little. Let 
päaſſion, pride, or covetouſneſs, direct us; let 
ambition or luſt blind our eyes; an end cer- 
tainly would quickly come; when this world, 
with all its fantaſtic enjoyments, would be 
diſſolved and vaniſh: Or were the enquiry 
after the pleaſures, riches, 'or honours, of 
this world; had any perfon of very great ſa- 
gacity, or uncommon penetration, appeared 
to direct them in the ſure way to theſe riches, 
honours, or pleaſures, though only of a tem- 
5 porary 
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porary effect, how ſew and ſmall miſtakes 
ſhould we find even among the weakeſt of 
men? The covetous would eafily underſtand; 
and make themſelves perfect maſters of the 
way to wealth; the voluptuous would never 
miſs the path of pleaſure; nor the ambitious 
the road to preferment, titles, and ho nour- 
None of them would truſt any direction at 


ſecond hand, when they could conſult tile 


oracle itſelf: None of them would be diver- 
ted from their enquiry by any impulſe, force, 
or perſuaſion, contrary to that by which they 
profeſſed to be directed: None of thein would 
hazard the diſappointment of their main end 
by relying on any thing but what was plainly 
propoſed by their guide: And all of them 
wauld be proof againſt every attempt that 
could be uſed, either to deceive their under- 
ſtandings, or influence their wills, to the con- 
trary of their different purſuits. 2 3585" 
hut let it not always be ſaid, A 
children of this world are in their genera- 
tion wiſer! in their purſuits after mere 
impoled upon; more guarded and ſecure in 
their way « than the Children of Light,” who 
profeſs to have greater and more noble things 
NA ” 4h 
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Aigen dl Gato ef unchangeable happineſs, 


eternal in the Heavens, when this poor, un- 


certain, ſordid globe, loſes its exiſtence. If 
we indeed be the Children of Light, if we 

have eternal life truly in our proſpect, and 
be ſeriouſſy inquiſitive after the way that will 
conduct us to it, let us conſider what eternal 
N hſe ſignifies to us, how much it outweighs 
all that this ſcanty exiſtence can offer us; 


how much it exceeds all our preſent concep- 


tions, which are formed only upon low and 
very groveling ideas; how vaſtly it will re- 

caution of the ſtricteſt enquirer ; how incon - 
ceivable an happineſs muſt be contained in 
the favour of God, the ſupreme and original 
Father of all things; and we ſhall think no 
precaution too much to ſecure us from miſ- 
take in our way; no care ſuperfluous to de- 
fend us from the great enemies of this en- 
quiry; no pains or ſtudy too great on our 
part; but we ſhall zealouſſy preſs forward 
towards the high mark of our calling, be 
chearfully received into the tender arms of a 
merciful Redeemer, and ſo obtain the prize 
which oy ſhould Ton SK WM: Oe 
9 SERMON 
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SERMON XVI. 


ACTS, CHAP. 11. VER. 42. 


And they continued fledfaftly in the Apoſtles 
« doftrine and fellowſhip, and in breaking 
« of bread, and in Wo 


| Tonus chapter Wen account of the 
4 firſt conſtitution of the church of Chriſt, 
and ſhews with what care, zeal, and aſſiduity, 
they began to ſtrengthen and eſtabliſh it. 
Being truly ſenſible of the importance of their 
profeſſion, and the ſacred nature of their bap- 
tiſmal yow; being fully convinced of the 
engagements, duties, and rewards attendant 
upon it, they conſcientouſly diſcharged them 
by their preaching, by being united by love 
as brethren, and by imitation as examples, 
SO in the body and blood of 
Chriſt, 
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Chriſt, and by offering up their joint prayers 2 
and praiſes to the Almighty Father of Heaven: 
In ſhort, they convinced the world of the 
ſincerity of their principles; by the ſtrictneſs 


__ .and regularity of their practice. 


Would to God we were all of us followers 
of them as they were of Chriſt! But · how 
vainly to be hoped for, when ſuch a notorious 
_ neglect of public worſhip, and the holy ſacra- 
ment, diſtinguiſhes this æra, that the name 
of Chviſtianity is with many theit reproach 
and tondemnation. They thought the honour 


ol that name ſo excellent, that, at the hazard 


ol their lives, deſpiſing both ſhame and dan- 
ger, they never neglected to pay a due and 
folemn attendance upon both: But we, who 
are ſo happy as to have times and places ſet 
apart, and not only with ſafety but honour 
may aſſemble together, think the attendance 
a puniſhment, and our laws truly penal that 
oblige us to it. It is lamentable to perceive 
into what a profane way of thinking and acting 
we are degenerated, as. if Chriſtianity were 
confined only to the firſt ages of it, and ex- 
tended no obligations to the ſucceeding gene- 
rations of mankind; as if the great Author of 
it, _ is the ſame yeſterday, to-day, and 
bps” « for 
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45 for ever,” was changed, or had given us 
another religion; as if men were not the 
ſame ſinful creatures, needing the ſame ſal- 
vation and grace; and as if the beſt and wiſeſt 
men that ever lived, and thoſe brave martyrs 
that dared to die, were either fools or knaves, 
deceiving or being deceived. Were one of 
them to appear again upon earth, and view 
the contraſt, ſee men take ſo much care of 
their pleaſure and intereſt at home, and pay 
ſo little attention to God at his table, muſt 
he not ſeverely condemn our hypocriſy when 
we call him Lord, Lord, when by ſuch mock- 
ſalutations, we only, like Judas, more effec- 
tually betray him to the neglect and contempt 
of the world? Such | hypocriſy is more de- 
ſtructive to the cauſe of Chriſtianity than in- 
fidelity itſelf: For an infidel denies by his 
words a Lord and Saviour, whereas the hy- 
pocrite, by the ſtronger and more influential 
language of works, ſtampsthe blackeſt charac- 
ter upon both. Men may ſtand their ground 
againſt open infidelity, but hypocriſy carries 
a ſecret, but more deſtructive weapon, to rip 
up the very vitals of Chriſtianity. An infidel 
may pay ſo much complailance to it as to 
wiſh it true OT ys many of our 
modern 
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n fs ahinkars) but the. hypocrite 
throws: dirt in its tgce, and then perſuades 
Himſelf that it is'it's natural complexion, pur- 


poſelyendeavours toſullythoſe beauties which 
* knows his Lord's will and does it not” ſhall 
have a bitter portion aſſigned him, whilſt ſome 
fort of infidels, ſuch. as the preſent Jews and 
Turks, whoſe; ignorance in education carries 
ſome apology for their errors, will be viewed 
by the tender eye of the divine mercy. As 
our church, in imitation of our bleſſed Saviour 
{who upon the croſs prayed for his unbeliev- 
ing enemies) has taught us to pray for them, 


ſo I have charity enough to believe, that God 


will have mercy upon them and ſave them, 

though he may not confer upon them ſuch a 

| ſhare of happineſs and glory as upon good 

and ſincere Chriſtians.  ,, 

I There is ſcarce any negleR, any omiſſion 
| of duty, but may, by ſelf-deceit, be larded 


over by an excuſe. Some plea or other, 


founded either upon a defect of the under- 
ſtanding, or the evil diſpoſition of the mind, 
is conſtituted as a veil to draw over their 
faults. It is much to be feared that thoſe who 

en eee from the communion of 
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the church for conſcience ſake, (as they pre- 
tend) very few of them will be favoured with 


that acceptance, much leſs that praiſe of God, 8 


which they ſo confidently but vainly propoſe 
to themſelves. Theſe ſeparatiſis plead in ex- 
cuſe, that they cannot join with us, for two 
general reaſons ;. the one, becauſe of our ſet 
form of worſhip ; the other, becauſe of-ſome 
rites and ceremonies in our divine ſervice, as _ 
well as ſome other orders of the Church; It 
muſt not be diſſembled that ſome of theſe 
are well-meaning perſons, who, from an 
hearty zeal for the honour of God and the 
Catholic Church, have been eminent advo- 
cates for the Faith, in oppoſition to hereſy, 
and moſt exemplary in their lives and con- 
verſations: But it is a matter of pious grief, 
that thoſe prejudices, which have been ſo 
induſtriouſly inculcated by party, ſhould teach 
them to run counter to their own natural 
abilities of good ſenſe, and virtue of honeſty. 
Though ſome, through invincible prejudice, 
and others, through ſhame and a fear of 
loſing their eſtabliſhed reputation, have been 
withheld from a public recantation of their 
errors; yet the well-deſigned Act of Tole- 
ration, we may warmly hope, will at once 

Vor. II. O | . convince 
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1 
ments, and teach them not to deny that li- 
berty to others which they ſo ſtrenuouſly 


ſolicit for themſelves. Since all our Diſſen - 


ters whatever, even the Papiſts, under the 
late act, are free from any violence of force 


and perſecution, they will, I hope, be led 
to value and highly eſteem a Government, 


Which holds out ſuch ble to 
—_— 


Let us len torether. The common - 
tenſe of mankind, and the reaſons of things 
themſelves, ought to perſuade the Preſbyte- 
rians, as well as convince us, that a ſet form 
of prayer is not only lawful in itſelf, from 
that pattern of a ſet form which Chriſt him- 


_ felf hath given us, but that in giving it to us 
he ſeemed to have had a ſpecial regard to 


the edification of his Church, in the public 
worſhip of Almighty God; that as it was 


deſigned to teach them, however enlightened, 
how to pray, ſo alſo, in compaſſion to us of 


a leſs enlightened age, it might be delivered, 


not only for our conſtant and daily uſe, but 
as an exact pattern for us; as an inſtruction 
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« fore-God.” We find it matter of fact mat 
their very beſt teachers, too well knowing 
to what vain repetitions, and wild diſtractions 
_ of underſtanding, extempore prayer is ſub» 
je, do now always uſe premeditated prayers, 
that as they © pray with the Spirit, they may 
pray with the underſtanding alſo:” And 
muſt not any man of any common ſenſe 
think, that if it be thus expedient for the 
teachers, it muſt be for the hearers alſo, that 
public devotions may be performed with one 
heart and one voice, that every one may un- 
derſtand what he offers up, and that (as it 
ought to be) both people and prieſt may 
harmoniouſly join in their prayers and praiſes 
to Heaven, and offer up an holy and . 
table ſervice to God. | 
As all public worſhip, both in the Jewiſh 
and Chriſtian Churches, in their firſt purity, 
was ever performed with ſuitable circum- 
ſtances of decency and ſolemnity, they will 
therefore heal and preſerve the unity of the 
Church of Chriſt, by approving and com- 
plying with ſuch rites and ceremonies as are 
not only all of them perfectly innocent, but 
ſome of them lively emblems, and proper to 
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feſſion. As in the execution of ſecular Iawos, 
| and the adminiſtration of public juſtice, cer- 


tain forms are eſtabliſhed as hedges of the 
law, to prevent the incurſion of the lawleſs 


 andrefraQory, ſo when we bring God down 


to our ſenſes, which are incompetent to the 
fainteſt judgment of his eflence and perfec- 


1 tions, it is neceſſary to adopt ſome ſymbolical 


repreſentation, ſome outward ſigns, to make 
that impreſſion. upon the mind which ſpiritual 
and inviſible ſubjects ſeldom inſpire, as well 
as to be marks and criterions of that parti- 


cular ſociety: And ſince Chriſt himſelf, the 
author of our religion, has appointed the 
moſt leading inſtitutions, it becomes incum- 


bent upon all his diſciples, who bear his 
name, implicitly to conform to them. 


Since perverſeneſs and obſtinacy of heart 


of any ſhape, whether in ourſelves or others, 
are vices ſo contrary to tlie plain dictates of 
right reaſon, and the more expreſs declara- 

tions of Holy Writ, we cannot but conclude 


againſt thoſe who, to ſatisfy their humour 


and pride, ſhamefully divide themſelves from 


us, and under the moſt deteflable diſguiſe of 


conſcience, tear aſunder the members of the 
Gare. of Chriſt. Contrary-to thoſe many 


precepts 
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precepts and injunctions of affectionate love 
and unity, given us by our bleſſed Lord as 
the diſtinguiſhing marks of his true diſciples, 


they act the part of the Devil himſelf, in re 


proaching and ſlandering their brethren, and 
giving occaſion to the infidels themſelves to 
« blaſpheme that worthy name by which we 
« are called.” No doubt they take ſhelter 
under that kind and indulgent Act of Tul 
tion, which being framed in compaſſion ta 
weak and tender conſciences, was deſigned 
to ſcreen them from the ill- directed zeal of 
ſome bigotted and intemperate men amongſt 
us; but yet, no thinking man can plead this 
in favour of the wilful ignorance and per- 
verſeneſs of men, who cavil at the religion; 
while the arrow is directed againſt the con- 
ſtitution of the country. However theſe men 
may ſeem to be protected by the laws of men, 
yet we muſt fear that they are juſtly con- 
demned by the law of that God who is the 
God of love and peace, of unity and concord. 
As we may pals ſo ſevere a cenſure upon 
ſuch perverſe perſons, ſo muſt we he as ten- 
der in our judgment upon thoſe, who, being 
nurtured in diſſenting principles, and bleſſed 
Wa no advantage of natural parts or good 
O3 education, 
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education, to examine and correct them, le 
under ſuch thick clouds of ignorance, that 
they have nothing to guide e but the 
precepts and examples of their own party, 


. _ which only tend to confirm their firſt errors. 


Theſe unhappy perſons, who are deſirous of 
ſeeing the light, would ſee it and be glad, 
and who, in their dark and miſtaken path, 
walk as yprightly as they can, are certainly 
in a ſafer way to Heaven than thoſe of the 
obſtinate ſtamp: And though our bleſſed 
Lord ſpoke of the Scribes, if the blind lead 
t the blind they ſhall both fall into the ditch,” 
yet as we muſt diſcriminate between thoſe 
who will not, and thoſe who cannot ſee, fo 
there is no doubt but he, who mercifully 
opened the eyes of the blind who cried to 
him, will at length open the underſtandings 
of theſe deluded people, and take them out 
ol the « mire that they ſink not The ſin- 
 cerity of their hearts, and integrity of con- 
duct, will recommend them to his mercy 
and favour, and though they are now “ as 
« ſheep going aſtray,” yet we may well hope 
that they ſhall at length * return unto the 
Shepherd and Biſhop of their ſouls.” Thoſe 
that thus # trayel, and are heavily laden, 
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he will kindly refreſh: Hs ſhall open Wü 

eyes, that they ſhall « ſee the wondrous 
things of his law: For his light will ſhine. 
in their darkneſs, and « in his light ſhall they 
« ſee light.” 

Let no man, however, from hence con- 
clude, that if he alſo forſake our commu- 
nion, that he ſhall not abuſe either the Act 
of Toleration, nor any a& of the divine 
mercy : Such an one, forſaking the Church 
with his eyes open, and without ſufficient, 
. well-grounded reafons, ſeems to have no title 
to the benefit of the one or of the other. The 
Act of Toleration was, no doubt, calculated 
for the welfare of the Church of Chriſt ; 
that thoſe who diſſent from us, being free 
from any fear of perſecution, might calmly 
ſit down, and ſeriouſly confider the points of 
difference between us; that dropping all re- 
ſentment they might the more undiſturbedly 
view the excellencies of our communion, and 
be the more ſtimulated to return and embrace 
it ; that the more weak and tender conſci- 
ences, though by error they cannot, yet in 
their practice and converſation they may, 
ſerve God quietly, and without moleſtation ; 
in ſhort, that men might haye both more 
£7 leiſure 
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— inclination to examine the matters 


1 | et” religion; that the learned amongſt them, 
being convinced of their miſtake, might the 
better inſtruct and influence the more igno- 


Fg 4 tary law was deſigned. to obtain amongſt our 


rant, and that all might the more eaſily and 
_ readily return into the ſame communion, and 
be made one fold under one ſhepherd.” 
But as this was the effect which ſuch a ſalu- 


diſſenting brethren, ſo it muſt be ridiculous 
to ſuppoſe that it ſhould: tolerate the mem- 
bers of t ie eſtabliſned Church to fly off from 
her communion, or protect any perverſe mo- 
tives to ſuch an apoſtacy: For, what was 
deſigned to heal and unite, can never in the 
meaning at all encourage diviſion and ſepa- 
ration. Thoſe perſons then, who for any 
other reaſon than mere conſcience, and a 
ſincere deſign of ſerving God more accep- 
tably, forſake their old communion, and 
_ « run a whoring after“ ſtrange teachers and 
their own inventions, do not conſider that 
they tranſgreſs the true intent of this law, 
and that by breaking the unity of the Church 


they muſt incur the ſevere puniſhment of di- 


vine juſtice, for wilfully and perverſely acting 
againſt the convictions of their own minds ; 
| becauſe, 
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' beotiaſe, what we are only allowed to do n 
account of conſcience, we cannot, nor „ 
tc do, againſt conſcience: For that cannot 
condemn and allow two different things at 
the ſame time. How do we think then that 
we ſhall be faved by him whoſe church we 
have ſo ſhamefully deſpiſed, when we are the 
wilful authors of ſchiſm, by our Je 
paration from it? ! 
_ » The queſtion then is olainly this; which it 
requires only fincerity to anſwer: „Is it 
4 conſcience, or is it not, that engages us to 
ſeparate ?” If it be conſcience, before we pro- 
eeed too raſhly, we ſhould uſe all means of 
information, examine things ourſelves, read 
good books, adviſe with learned men, more 
eſpecially conſult the holy word of God, and 
offer him daily fervent prayers: If, when 
we have proceeded with theſe cautions, our 
conſcience cannot be ſatisfied, we have then 
ſome plea for a change: But if the motives 
proceed from perſonal diſlike and reſentment, 
if from inching kum, and u deſire of hearing 
+ ſomething new; if from a view of ſome 
temporal intereſt and advantage; if from a 
truckling principle of baſe compliance with 
their miſtaken tenets ; we may be aſſured that 


in 
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in · ſuch a caſe we fin, « we deceive ourſelves; 
« and the truth is not in us.” If any deſire 
' ſhall exceed our love of God, and a prevail. 
ing ſenſe of his excluſive right to our beſt 


| ſervices, it is criminal, it is contrary to the 


great and fundamental law of reaſon and re- 
velation, « Thou ſhalt love the Lord thy God 
4 with all thy heart and with all thy ſoul, 
* withall thy might and with all thy firength.” 
It is this which ſanctiſies all our actions, and 


5 excuſes all our errors: As in other concerns 


of this life, ſo, more eſpecially in this of 
religion, intention is the ground of moral im- 
putation; we may flatter ourſelves as we 
pleaſe; we may aſcribe ſuch cauſes for our 
diſſenting or abſenting from the Church, as 
our petulant or fanciful humours may dic- 
tate; yet we are all wrong, if our heart be 
not whole with God.“ If the love of him 
' few excuſes to juſtify our ſeparation from the 
Church, and much fewer for our neglect of 
public worſhip: For if none but that of con- 
ſcience will do for the one, nothing but that 
of abſolute neceſſity can ſerve for the other. 
Nothing can juſtify our ſeparation from the 
Church but a firm conviction of the falſity 


/ 


. —S 
of its doctrines, and nothing can plead for 
the neglect of church ſervice, but real, una- 
voidable, unfeigned neceſſity. Let thoſe then 
who live within the pale of our communion, 
zealouſly and conſtantly attend to its ordi- 
nances, and let thoſe who in an adult ſtate 
have departed from us, duly examine their 
reaſons for ſuch conduct, leſt ſuch apoſtacy 

prove their eternal ruin. 
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s ERM ON XVII. 


ST. JOHN, CHAP. IX. VER. 4. 


« ] muſt work the works of him that ſent me, 
« rubile it is day; the night cometh when no 
man can work.” | | 


y ELIGION, being a neceſſary work, be- 
cauſe of the utmoſt conſequence to man- 
kind, demands the tribute of our moſt zealous 
concern and moſt ſpeedy application. It is 
the moſt ſignal mark of puſillanimity to be 
always reſolving but never acting: Whatever 
pretence we make to prudence and wiſdom, 
we ſorfeit our title even to common ſenſe, 
when we know that unleſs it be done, we 
ourſelves muſt be undone. Even intending 
to live a new life and never actually ſetting 
about it, we act as wiſely as if we ſhould put 
off OT and drinking from one day to ano- 

ther, 
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ther, till we have utterly ſtarved and deſtroyed 
ourſelves. Now, whether we would live or 
not, is made no general queſtion, nature her- 
ſelf directs us to uſe all proper means of life : 
Neither can we deliberate whether we ſhould 
_« live ſoberly, righteouſly, and godly in this 
; © preſent world, in order to live eternally in 
the next: We have no reaſon to conſult 
whether we will be happy or not, nature 
herſelf prompts us to ſeek it without any uſe 
of 'our reaſon to decide for us: If then we 
would act conſiſtently with ourſelves, we ſhall 
by no means delay that which is as abſolutely 
neceſſary to our ſouls, as our meat, drink, 
and repoſe, are for the preſervation and well- 
being of our bodies. It is ſurpriſing and 
aſtoniſhing that men ſhould take ſo much 
care of the latter, and ſo little of the former; 
that they ſhould labour and toil day by day 
with ſo much drudgery, for bread and water, 
which periſh in the uſing, and ſo ſeldom 
labour and pray for that living bread and 
ling water, which, like the widow's cruiſe, 
fail not, but are increaſing upon our hands, 
nouriſhing and ſtrengthening us unto. ever- 
Bſting life; that they ſhould be ſo tenderly 
in loye with their frail corruptible bodies, 
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which are but duſt and aſhes, and will return 
to the earth whence they were originally 
taken, there to rot and conſume away, and 
be ſo thoughtleſs of their better part, their 
moſt precious and immortal ſouls, which will 
return to God who gave them, to be diſpoſed 
of as his juſtice and mercy direct, in an eter- 
nal ſtate of happineſs or miſery ; that they 
ſhould ſpare no pains or coſt in adorning their 
bodies, and pampering with all poſſible luxury 
it's luſts and appetites, to draw themſelves and 
others into temptations to ſin and danger of 
perdition, and yet will not take the trouble, 
means, or time, to purify their ſouls from the 
filth of ſinful corruptions, to poliſh them 
with ſuch neceſſary knowledge and Chriſtian 
graces, as may cauſe them to ſhine out with 
beauty here, and everlaſting glory hereafter. 
We ſhould conſider then that the buſineſs 
of religion is ſo great and long a work, that 
there can be no time left for the delay of it. 
It ought indeed to be the firſt object of our 
lives, and in all ftates and conditions to in- 
fluence our thoughts and direct our actions. 
Now, when we know that we are guilty of 
doing that which is evil, and omitting that 
1 is good (which I believe we muſt all 
IRE 
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inſtead of doing we have been undoing the 


great work: Having a great many things to 
undo and many more to do, it is alſo evident 
that no time future is to be loſt, but rather 
the time paſt to be redeemed with double di- 
; ligence. Properly to effect this, we muſt 
undertake the great and indiſpenſibly- neceſ- 
fary duty of repentance; which, as it is our 
entrance, ſo is it alſo our return into religion. 
Indeed till we repent of our miſdoings, and 
leave off our ſins, till our former guilt be done 
away by true repentance, all we do muſt be 
unacceptable with God. This includes in it 
both the eſſential principles of religion, the 
fear and love of God, without which even our 
beſt actions will find no acceptance with him. 
If any one pretends to obey God, and acts 
not upon thoſe principles, his obedience, being 
only a nauſeous compound of ſelfiſnneſs and 
hypocriſy, muſt he deteſtable in his ſight. 
Now repentance is not the work of a ſud- 
den thought and reſolution, but of action and 
execution. If a man think he has done amiſs - 
and does not reform, ſo far from being better, 
he only condemns himſelf. We muſt not only 
reſolve to abandon, but actually abandon a 


ſinful 


we muſt more accurately attend to thoſe evil 
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 finful courſe, we muſt by the virtues of mor- 
tification and felf-denial; maſter our luſts; 


habits which have naturally grown out of, or 
grafted themſelves upon, our conſtitutions * 
Theſe twine about our ſouls with ſuch fami- 
liar and amorous folds, they ſoothe our minds 
with ſuch ſoft and endearing careſſes, that 
though, like Pharaoh, they may meet with 
ſome very ſevere checks, yet they will for a 
long while hold us under bondage, and « not 
let us go to ſerve the Lord. There muſt 
be a thorough change made in our minds: 


Our vices muſt firſt be rooted up; before we 


can plant any virtue in us; we muſt “ ceaſe 
to do evil, before we can learn to do well:“ 
We muſt undo all we have done wrong, be- 
fore we can do any thing to any good purpoſe: 
We muſt mortify our luſts, ſubdue our paſ- 
ſions, rectify our affections, regulate our 
deſires, and diſannul all our bad actions, be- 
fore we can be entitled to an act of grace, 
effectually receive the Holy Spirit; and be 
enabled to do thoſe things that are acceptable 
to the Divine Majeſty. All our beſt ſervices 
are nothing worth, nay, they are nauſeous 
and offenſive, without true repentance, and 
Vor. II. P _ the 
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Have cleanſed our hearts from all wilful and 

© Intentional guilt. Then it is that we can 


{ _- properly be ſaid-to begin the duties of reli- 


gion; then it is that we can diſcharge our 
+ grand errand into this world, by doing all the 
good in aur power; then it is that we muſt, 
and indeed only can, improve the grace of 
God, cultivate and | ſtrengthen in virtues, 
* bring forth fruits meet for repentance,” and 
go on from one degree of grace to another ; 
then it is that we muſt incregſe our faith, in 
temperance, in patience, in brotherly, kind- 
nels, and in charity; and then it is that we 
muſt abound in all holineſs and goodneſs, 
adorn our lives with an holy and virtuous con- 
verſation, and ſo make : our lights ſo ſhine 
te before men,” that ſeeing our good works, 
OO by our example engaged to imitate 
OP Ty ne Feb ho 
« in Heaven,” | 
Theſe e e al II 
obliged to perform, and therefore can any 
one in his ſenſes imagine that this is to be 
done in an inſtant and requires no time? Can 
we delay and put it off to the laſt, and then, 
oxen then, do this great work, ene 
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a man can ſcarce-bear-the inn of de- 
caying nature, much leſs a guilty conſcience 
and wounded ſpirit within him? When we 
have ſpent all the day-light «in rioting and 


« drunkenneſs, in chambering and wanton- 


neſs,” in humouring our luſts and ſerving the 
devil, that we ſhall be either heartily willing or 
ſufficiently able to work the works of him 
* that ſent us,” when night and darkneſs 
come upon us? When our underſtanding be 
ſo weak as perhaps not to be able to diſcern 
well betwixt good and evil; when our me- 
mory be ſo frail as not to call to mind the 
paſt actions of our lives, if at all, yet perhaps 
in a very indiſtinct and confuſed manner; 
when our wills be ſo very crooked, and by a 
long cuſtom of ſinning ſo obſtinately bent 
the wrong way as even then to retain a love 
for ſin; in ſhort, when all the powers of 
nature loſe their office, and the ſuccours of 

race withdrawn, what can we then do in 
religion? What reaſonable or acceptable ſer · 
vice can we then perform to God? When 
our lamp is juſt going out, how ſhall « our 
« lights ſo ſhine before men that they may 
« ſee our good works?” And what example 

eee rhatlow 
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s glorify our Father who is in Heaven?“ 
Alas! the longeſt life is no more than ſuffi- 
cient for us to reform our lives, repent truly 
of their fins and errors, to amend what is 
amiſs, to put our ſouls into a good poſture 
for another world, to train up ourſelyes for 
_ eternity, and to make ourſelves meet to 
_ * be partakers with the faints in light.” How 
vainly then muſt we expect that ſuch mo- 
mentous concerns can be tranſacted in ſo 
ſmall a time, when neither the powers of 
nature can enable, nor thoſe of grace aſſiſt us 
to do them; when we can only open our eyes 
to ſee our danger, and no ſuccour to relieve 
us; when the world have withdrawn all ſa. 
tisfaCtions from us, and our conſciences ſtare 
us in the face with guilt, and threaten us with 
puniſhment; when we can receive no com- 
fort from without, no peace from within: 
And when we know neither what to think 
nor what to do, whither to fly nor Whither 
to retreat, how great muſt be our confuſion | 
and horror! How dreadful our 69s Fart 
deplorable our ſtate! 
+ Beſides, what a deſperate hazard we incur 
4 this delay? We are every moment ſtaking 
ace chance: Ay hereafter we ſhall 
have 
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hands time, or whether we ſhall have an 8 
and the aſſiſtance of God's grace to perform 
it, is very uncertain. God indeed has been 
graciouſly pleaſed to promiſe pardon to repen- 


tance, but he has no where promiſed life, lei- 


ſure, and ſpiritual aids, to thoſe who put off 
their repentance: He has no where promiſed 
acceptance to mere ſorrow for ſin, without 
fruits meet for the repentance and amendment 
of life: He has no where promiſed to receive 
thoſe to mercy who promiſe to forſake their 


- fins when they can keep them no longer: 


There are too many; who in times of afflic- 
tion have been awakened to a great ſenſe of 
their ſins, much troubled for their wicked 
lives, and have made ſolemn promiſes of 
amendment for the future, and who yet upon 
their recovery have fallen into their priſtine 
condition of ſin and wretchedneſs of living. 
Now can we think that God would have ac- + 
cepted ſuch a repentance ? And can we be 
aſſured that any death-bed-repentance, forced 
from a man by the terror of dying, ean be 


| more ſincere ? If not, what hopes can be con- 


ceived of the man who dies in ſuch a ſtate? 
It is time indeed for a man to look about him 
when death ſtares him in the face,'and and, if he 

F P 3 by can, 
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tan, to repent: But there is almoſt as much 
difference between ſuch a forced repentance, 
_ and that natural one which proceeds from a 
mans choice in time of health, as between 
virtue and vice: And as we know that God 
cannot accept of a wicked man, ſo we may 


de aſſured that he will not of ſuch a kind of 


repentance; becauſe in all probability he is 
the ſame in heart as before, the ſame as he 
would afterwards be was he reſtored, and the 
fame bad ſpirit as he ever will be to all eter- 
- nity. I would not wiſh to diſcourage re- 
pentance, even at the hour of death; but ſin- 
derity alone can recommend it, and God, 
who knows the heart, will pardon at the laſt 
moments, and through the merits of his Son 
will accept the contrition; but yet, though 
charity obliges us to think no evil,“ yet 
reaſon and Scripture give us no ground for 
hopes of its ſincerity. Suppoſing it ſincere, 
why ſhould any man, for offering up to God 
the mere refuſe and dregs of this life, and the 
« days which himſelf has no pleaſure in, ex- 
pe& to receive ſuch a glorious but diſpropor- 
tionate reward as eternal life and happineſs? 
Perhaps we do not deſign to delay this 
great work much longer; but the misfortune | 
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is, that the time to come is as much out of 
dur power to command as that which is paſt 
to recall. We have not the power of Joſhua 
to command the Sun to ſtand ſtill, yet we may, 
by the afliſtance of God's grace, amend our 
lives to-day; though we may not live till to- 
morrow. Now who in his ſenſes would throw 
away a certainty for an uncertainty? Who 
would run any riſk when he may be ſafe? 
Who would trifle away the preſent opportil- 
_ nity of ſalvation to depend upon the future? 
Or who will part with that which is in his 
own power, and fondly diſpoſe of that which 
is not, and only in the hands of God himfelf? 
If a man's life lay at ſtake, and he had but 
one throw for it, with what care and circum- 
ſpection would he manage that action ? And 
how do we know but that our next may be 
for our life and all eternity? So much of our 
life is certainly paſt, and God knows, many 
of us have been very improvident of our fu- 
ture happineſs: How much or how little of 
our time is ſtill remaining, is hidden from us; 
but a proper uſe of the few days of our pil 
Le eee c, Trae 
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. 1 Since the. delay of repentance is chiefly 
IF huile upon the vain hopes and encouragement 
olf a future repentance, how unreaſonable are 
-- __ thoſe hopes, and how groundleſs is ſuch an 
encouragement, which men raiſe upon them 
If we fin in hopes that hereafter we ſhall re- 
pent, don't we do a thing in hopes that one 
daa we ſhall be aſhamed of it, that ſome time 
por other we ſhall be heartily grieved that we 
hauaave done it? Is it not to act in hopes that 
Ke: hereafter. we ſhall condemn ourſelyes, that 
we {hall be full of horror from the ſenſe of 
2 it, and ſhall have nothing but guilt to bear 
As company, and deſpair and diſtraction to 
"m7 attend us? And can we call this a reaſonable 
| hope? Is this a proper encouragement to a 
_ wiſe man? Let us then conſider with our- 
I ſelves how long we intend to delay it, ſurely 
| not till ſickneſs come and death makes its ap- 
pProaches to us: This would be as 
a piece of ſolly as if a man ſhould be content 
do be ſhip-wrecked, in hopes that he ſhall 
aſterwards eſcape by a plank to ſhore. But 
perhaps we only deſire to poſtpone it till the 
heat of youth and luſt be gone, and the cooler 
and calmer hours of life ſucceed, which may 
furniſh a more convenient ſeaſon ; but it is 
| certainly 
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certainly no more in our power, 1 che 
aſſiſtance of God's grace, (which is never 


wanting to the ſincere endeavours of men) to 


conquer our luſts now, and reſiſt the moſt 
heady and violent temptations to vice, than 
either to ſecure the future time, or recover 
that which is once paſt and gone. But ſup- 
poſing we are more reaſonable, and deſire 
only to put it off for a very little while: why 
ſhould we thus neglect it till even to-morrow? ? 
To-morrow will be as this day, only with this 
difference, chat our paſſions will grow ſtronger 
and our diſpoſition to goodneſs more languid- 
We ſhall be continually craving more time 
by little and little, till we have ſpent all our 
opportunities, and inſenſibly arrive at the very 
brink of eternity. So that there is no future 
time that a man can reaſonably fix to be a 
good man: Should it arrive, it would be to 
no purpoſe, becauſe we muſt always begin; 
and ſhould it never be, then muſt our impe- 
nitentand unprepared ſtate be very hazardous 
and threaten a doubtful immortality. 
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SERM ON XVII. 


ST. LUKE, CHAP. xxl. VER. 34. Mong 


« Take beed to yourſelves, left at any time your 
hearts be overcharged with ſurfeiting and 
« drunkenneſs, and cares of this life, and ſo 
I that day come upon you unawares.” 


— hays acom ay ms 
at preſent with fleſh and blood, and 
this world is a ſchool in which we are trained 
up for eternity. God has given us under- 
ſtanding to know, and 'power ſufficient for 
the diſcharge of our duty : And though he 
has gifted men with different portions, yet 
he expects from all ſuch an improvement as 
ſhall advance his glory and our future hap- 
| pineſs. To promote this great end he has 
given us all time and opportunity, even this 
preſent life-time, not too long if ever ſo care- 

| fully 
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fully employed, nor yet too ſhort if we will 
employ it as we ought. By a proſtitution of 

this ſeaſon the longeſt is but too ſhort, and 
the ſhorteſt will prove but too long. If we 
be not prepared to give up our accounts, 
though we had ever ſo many years, yet to 
us the time will be too ſhort, and we ſhall 
_ vainly wiſh for more; and if our days be 
but a ſpan long, they will be too many for 

us to have employed in vanity and fin. 

Since then death and liſe are ſet before us, 
arid it is neither a ſhort nor a long life, but 
a. bat e or good uſe of it, that our future ſtate 
depends upon, let us all endeavour to redeem 
the time. Nature has im planted in every 
man's breaſt;ſach1a deſire of life and happi- 
nels, that we all of us wiſh atleaſt, when we 
die, to paſs into a ſtate of bliſs.; and we are 
apt to hope for what we ſo ſtrongly defire; 
But the queſtion is, Do our reaſon and con- 
ſcience fo far juſtify thoſe hopes, that we 
may ſafely rely upon them ? Do they not ra- 
ther tell us that they are not well grounded ? | 
If we examine our lives, it is to be feared 
that we have been deluded into very falſe 
ones; witneſs, thoſe many duties which we 
Nu too notoriouſly en, and thoſe 
lat many 
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many ſins which we have ſo grievouſly com- 
mitted. The beſt of men have need to <« ex- 
mine their reins and their hearts,” to reflect 
ſeriouſly and with grief upon their many 
failings and miſcarriages ; but thoſe whoſe 
whole lives; perhaps, have been nothing but 
long trains of iniquity and fin, and in which 
are ſcarcely to be found any remarkable ac- 
tions of piety and goodneſs, muſt ſometimes - 
feel the compunction of a wounded ſpirit : 
But here even theſe very bad men, who are 
- almoſt hardened and ſtupified by an habit of 
finning, would willingly ſelf-deceive and per- 
ſuade themſelves that there is nothing very 
notorious and criminal in the conduct of 
their lives, when, if they dared to look back, 
they would find nothing but guilt and ſhame 
to confront them; or forward, nothing but 
wrath and vengeance to overwhelm - their 
guilty fouls. What ſhall we ſay to thoſe too 
many amongſt us who involve themſelves fo 
frequently, every day, nay, every hour, in that 
moſt heinous and dreadful fin of curſing and 
wearing ; that ſcarce an expreſſion eſcapes 
their lips but the name of the great and holy 
God is taken in vain ; often 'in their' fooliſh 
aun = KAnn, and ſometimes ta 
atteſt 
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atteſt a lie and damn their brother ? What 
ſhall we ſay to thoſe who ſo notoriouſly break 
the Sabbath by following their worldly bu- 
ſineſs, ſeldom come to reverence God's ſanc- 
* tuary, and never appear at the Lord's table, 
\ though they muſt at the ſame time be con- 
ID ſcious that they ſhamefully violate the laws 
of God and man by ſuch neglects? What 
ſhall we think of thoſe who waſte ſo much 
time in idleneſs, drunkenneſs, and rioting, 
turning themſelves into loathſome beaſts or 
furious madmen, to the ruin of their eſtates, 
the impoveriſhment of their families, the bur- 
- thening of honeſt men and ſocieties, the great 
Corruption of manners, and the diſgrace of 
religion ? What may we not remark of thoſe 
whoſe evil tongues being ſet on fire of hell, 
baſely finge their neighbour's reputation ; 
who go from houſe to houſe to tell lies, to 
caſt their aſperſions, and to breed quarrels ; 
and who ſcruple not commonly by aſſertion, 
and ſometimes by oath, to bear falſe witneſs. 
Theſe very notorious, and other more ſecret 
vices, have engroſſed, perhaps, the greateſt 
part of our lives: What ſhall we ſay then? 
What ſhall we do? We are yell aſſured that 


e nnn 9 all un- 
* godly 
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s. godly men, and that we ourſelves very. 
Jultly deſerve it: So much of our lives is paſt, 
in which we have done much evil and very 
little good. What fruit then can we expect to 
receive from thoſe things whereof we cannot 
but be aſhamed, and are more eſpecially 
aſſured that the « end of theſe things is death?” 
Our former rebellion calls for the moſt hum- 
ble future obedience : Surely it is high time 
to open our eyes out of this fatal flumber ; 
to © ariſe and call upon our God” whilſt he 
is near; and to ſeek him by true repentance 
whilſt he may be found. We ſhould not de- 
fer to make our peace with him, becauſe the 
world is ſo full of dangers and uncertainties. 
The great time of trial, the hour of. death, 
muſt arrive ; and after that the more ſolemn 
and dreadful time, the Day of Judgment : If 
we be prepared for the one, we ſhall alſo be 
for the other; as Death leaves us, ſo Judgment 
will find us ; if we then “ ſhall be filthy, we 
e ſhall be filthy ſtill,” for there is no repen- 
tance in the grave; and if we be holy, we 
ſhall be holy ſtill; the time of our ſpiritual 
warfare will be happily accompliſhed ; and 
though our final ſentence does not paſs upon 
us, ah will our ſat» pe fixed and unalterable. 
How 
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How great therefore muſt be our happineſs 
even in this life, if we keep innocency, and 
do the thing that is right ; ;” if wen fear | 

God, and walk | in his ways; if, whenever 

we go aſtray, we return unto him with an 
humble and contrite heart. Then we are at 
peace with God, and ſatisfied with ourſelves: 
We may think upon Death and Judgment 

with great calmneſs and ſerenity of mind: 
We ſhall reſign our breath with comfort, 
and with hopes of glory wait for the ſound 
of the laſt trump. As © the ſting of death is 
4 ſin, ſo the terror of the great day only 
affects ſinners ; only thoſe who will not be 
perſuaded, either by the mercies of God or 
the fear of his judgments, to repent and re- 
turn to him. If we ſhall truly forſake our 
fins, and ſincerely endeavour to live in obe- 
dience to the laws and commands of God, the 
oftener and the more we meditate upon death 
and judgment, the greater joy ſhall we feel : 
„ Bleſſed is that ſervant whom his Lord, 
_ « when he cometh, ſhall find ſo doing“ Let 
us therefore, as ſoon as poſſible, put ourſelves 
into this poſture of preparation: Let our 
«Joins be girt about us, and our lamps 
te e and we ourſelves like unto men 
cc tat 
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| *ithab wait for the Lord.” - Surely nothing. 


can equal the conſideration of eternal happi- 


- neſs to a reflecting mind; and if our natural 
_ thirſt after happineſs will not ſtimulate our 


endeavours to attain it, all the powers of rhe- 
toric will be thrown away upon us. [of 
Let me exhort then thoſe that are young, 
and have not as yet in any great meaſure en- 
tered into evil habits, to beware of the mani- 


fold temptations of the world, the fleſh, and 
the devil, thoſe three great and ſubtle ene 
mies of the ſoul; and flee from fin as from 


the face of a ſerpent. Let God have the poſ- 
ſeſſion of their hearts, and fortify them with 
thoſe gracious aſſiſtances of his holy ſpirit 
which he will vouchſafe to them. Let them 


take an eſpecial care in the choice of their 


company, and ſtand upon their guard againſt 
every approach of fin : Thus they may pre- 
vent the. Devil, though not indeed from 
tempting, yet from overcoming them, from 


5 ſeducing thein into the paths of deſtruction, 


ſo ſave themſelves a great deal of the trouble, 


ſhame; and pain of a ſolemn and an afflic- 


ting repentance. They have now an oppor- 
tunity of doing a glorious work, and a moſt 


acceptable ſervice to God, let them give him 
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years, and that will doubtleſs engage his par- 


| Hoular Mieſſing and proteRtion of them all 


their lives; by cleaving to him and reſolving 
to ſerve him, being fo ſtrongly courted, and 
' ſo hotly aſſaulted on every fide by their ſpi- 
ritual enemies, they will certainly draw down 
upon them the dew of Heaven from above. 
Now is the time of grace, which, if they be 
Careful to aſk, they ſhall have it, and if they 
be diligent to improve it, more ſhall be 
given them.” As they may never live to be 
old, let them now begin; their unſpotted 
life ſhall be a greater blefling than old age, 

and their piety a greater ornament than the 
hoary head. It would be adviſeable for pa- 
rents and maſters to take them a little more 
into their care, and to keep them from thoſe 
many temptations with which they are en- 
compaſſed, and thoſe ſnares that are laid for 
them. How happy would it be for them 
did they curb the violence of their growing 


appetites and paſſions,  infpet and govern 


their conduct; if they would *« train them 
« up in the way they ſhould go, and « bring 


„ them up in the fear and nurture of the 
IL. ' Lord;” it they Oy teach them thoſe 
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neceſſary truths which they ought to know, 
and influence their conduct by ſeaſonable 
reproof and advice, by ſuitable correction 
and laudable examples; in ſhort, would they 
take as much pains to inſtru and further 
them in their duty, to gain them an intereſt 
in Heaven, as they do teach them the vani- 
ties of this preſent world, and provide for 
them the periſhing riches of Mammon, then 
would they tread the happy paths of virtue, 

would manfully fight the glorious battles of 
their Chriſtian warfare, and, being happily 
ſucceſsful over their enemies, receive a crown 
of everlaſting glory from the great Author 
and Finiſher of our holy faith. | 

As for thoſe that are arrived at manhood, 
and are in the prime of their age and ſtrength, 
they muſt be reminded, that the ſallies of 
youth and its follies ought to give place to 
ſound reaſon and ſerious conſideration. This 
ſhould be the age of prudence and diſcretion, 
of wiſdom and warineſs: If they will ever 
do any thing to any good pur poſe in religion, 
now is the time, when the powers both of 
body and mind are in their greateſt vigour 
and perfection; not a day or opportunity 
a ſlip over their heads whereby to ſecure, 
Arg 2 2 a8 
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as much and as ſoon as poſſible, their future 
intereſt and happineſs. Nothing can be a 


greater reflection, than that they enjoy all 


the means and opportunities of making them- 
ſelves for ever happy, and yet employ them 
upon ſuch things, and in ſuch purſuits, as 
cannot fall to involve them in many vices and 
follies, and at laſt the extremeſt miſery.  - 
As for thoſe that are ſtricken in years, 
they of all people need not be acquainted that 
it is high time for them to awake out of 
ſleep, and begin a new life; if they ever in- 
tend to do any thing before they go out of 
this world, let them inſtantly begin, becauſe 

a great part of the time which is already 
ſpent, is too much to have been employed in 
ſins and follies. As we grow older, we 
ſhould grow wiſer and better, and then «the 
e hoary head is a crown of glory,” if it be 
found in the way of righteouſneſs. - Follies 
may be excuſed in children, and extravagan- 
cies may be forgiven in youth; but when we 
become men, we ought to put away childiſh 
things: The more we advance in years, 
the more treaſures of knowledge and good- 
neſs ſhould we be laying up for our ſupport. 
In our old age, when almoſt every thing be- 
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gin to fail us, there is not to be found any: 
true delight and ſatisfaction to balance the 
natural evils and infirmities we groan under, 
but the pleaſing reflections of a well- ſpent 
life, and the joyful expectations of a better. 
Young men may flatter themſelves with many 
years, but old men ſtand on the brink of 
eternity, and by courſe of time are ready to 
fall into its gulph ; and therefore, though in- 
conſideration in the one is hurtful and dan- 
gerous, yet in the other it is highly unpar- 
donable. There is certainly no trifling for 
thoſe who have lived the very beſt of lives, 
much. leſs for thoſe who have been doing no- - 
thing, or worſe than nothing, a long ſeries 
of unprofitable years: Let them then very 
ſeriouſly confider, that their work is great, 
and time ſhort ; that their ſun is gomg down 
and near its ſetting ; and that there is no 
time to loiter upon the road, leſt night come 
upon them, and they ſtumble in the dark. 
A traveller would not be accounted very 
wiſe, who, having a long journey to go be- 
fore night, ſhould, inſtead of diligently pur- 
ſuing the road, lie down to ſleep, or divert 
himſelf wholly with amuſements, or puzzle 
nantelf by firange bye-weys, or loſe himſelf 
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among dangerous rocks and mountains, when 
ha had a plain and direct way to travel in: But 
this folly is not comparable with that of old 
men, wha have never either ſet ane foot for- 
ward an their journey to Eternity, or have 
taken wrong and dangerous roads through 
the bye · ways of iniquity, and ſtrayed through 
the crogked- ones of Folly. The traveller 
may expect the return of day-light, and 
make a better uſe of it; but the old ſinner 
has loſt all the dey that was given him, and 
muſt now lie down in darkneſs, where no 
ſun can break in upon him, no light viſit 
him: The flaſhes of conſcience, like light- 
ning upon a devoted victim's head, will repre- 
fent to him the diſmal gulph he has fallen 
into, and the horrors of that place from 
which he can never ſtir. Alas! old man, 
thou art juſt going to die, and perhaps: haſt 
not yet begun to live! Thy paſſions and luſts 
are perhaps yet unfubdued, have had no 
other mortification than what arifes from the 
infirmities of thy age! How many good 
thoughts and reſolutions! haſt thou enter- 
tained? How many good and worthy actions 
haft thou performed in thy whole life? I 
fear, whey they are counterbalanced 'by all 
| omiſſions 
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omiſſions of neceſſary duties, and-commiſiiane 
of notorious fins, thou wilt have an heavy 
charge againſt thee,” and nothing or very 
ttle to plead in thy behalf: And yet thou be- 
leveſt thou haſt yet time enough to ſet thy 
houſe in order, to make thy peace with God, 
and ſecure thy eternal intereſt. It is very 
ſtrange to ſee how, in the very extremities 
of old age, many men act as if they had a 
thouſand years to live: They make no pre- 
paration for death, though it dogs them at 
their very heels, has juſt overtaken them, 
and is ready to give them the fatal firoke: © 

In ſhort, how young or old ſoever we be, 
of what age or condition ſoever, let none of 
us put off this great and neceſſary work of re- 
forming our lives: Let us daily * exhort one 
another, < whilſt tis called to- day, leſt any of us 

* ſhould be hardened through the deceitful- 
« neſs of fin.“ If we have deferred this work 
till now, let us begin to-day: It is God's 
infinite mercy to us that it is not quite too 
late, that the day of his patience is not quite 
over, and the door of mercy ſhut againſt us. 
Let us make what haſte we can: We can- 
not be too haſty to be good: Life will be 


too nimble for us, and go on faſter than our 
| | work; 
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work; probably death may prevent us, and 

furprize us unawares: Let us, if we dare, 

| and abuſe ourſelves a little while 
longer, till all opportunities of working aut 
our ſalvation be ſlipped out of our hands, 
never to be recovered, never to be recalled, 
no, not by the moſt earneſt wiſhes and de- 
ſires, by the moſt fervent prayers and tears: 
But, I pray God, we may all of us be wiſer. 
Jo conclude: If a man be travelling to a 
place, as foan as he finds himſelf out of the 
way, he ſtops, makes enquiry, and has no 
inclination to go wrong any further: If a 
man be fick, he will, if he can, be preſently 
well, and nat put it off ta the future: Moſt 
men will gladly ſeize the firſt opportunity of 
being rich and great: And every manalmoſt 
catches at the firſt offers of a great place, or 
a good purchaſe, immediately ſecures them, 
leſt the opportunity vaniſh, and “ another 
ſtep down before him.“ Now, © let not 
s the children of this world be in their gene- 
ration wiſer than the children of light? 
Let us do much more for ourſelves in mat- 


ters ſa much greater: Let us return from 


the error of our ways, and ſave ourſelves if 
pe can. When heppinels preſents itſelf, let 
3 88 2 | 1 us ü 
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ys hot turn our backs upon it, and bid it 


come again to-morrow. Perhaps we may 


never be ſo fairly offered again: Perhaps 


the day of ſalvation may not come again to- 
morrow to us; Nay, perhaps to-morrow 
itſelf may never come. 

| Now let the God of all mercy and patience 
give every one of us the wiſdom to know, 
and grace ta do, in this our day, the things 
that belong to our peace, before they be for 


| ever hidden from our eyes, for the ſake of 


. pour bleſſed Saviour and Redeemer, Jeſus 
Chriſt aur Lord. 
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LE For we muſt all appear before the Judgment 
Seat of Chriſt, that every one may receive 


; « « the things done in bis body, according to 
« that be bath done, whether 7 it be a, or 


bad” 


3 of the . to 
inform us in the truth, to enoourage 
us to virtue, and deter us from vice, by the 
propoſal of rewards and puniſhments, and 

ſo to bring us to God and Heaven at laſt, 
was the great, the wiſe, the gracious end of 
aur Redeemer: But he is not only our Re- 
deemer but our Judge. That there will be a 
general and future judgment, requires no 
other proof than what our own reaſon dic- 

% tates. 


/ 


reach the maſt dignified finner. 
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tates: For man being a dependent creature. 
upon the bounty and goodneſs of God, and 
receiving all he enjoys from his hand, muſt 
be ſubject to the laws of his great and ſove- 
reign Lord, and accountable to him for the 


uſe and abuſe of thoſe talents entruſted to 


his care. New no laws can be given but to 


rational and free agents, and if we be con- 
ſcious to ourſelves that we belong to that 


claſs of beings, we muſt conſider ourſelves 
objects of them. But whence proceed all 
thoſe fad or joyful preſages, all thaſe hopes 
and fears, all thoſe various diſpoſitions in had 
and good men, but from an inward perſua- 
ſion of the certainty of a future judgment? 
And whence ſhould this ariſe, ſo as to be 
univerſal, but from that God, who, as he 
has written his name upon every creature, 
has alſo written this truth upon the heart of 
every thinking man ? e's; 21 

God's attributes directly point to ee 
ment: His inflexible juſtice muſt be ſatis- 
fied: His infinite intelligence pervades the 
very eſſences of things; his infinite holineſs 


cannot be warped from the rectitude of his 


unerring will; and his infinite power can 
No crea- 
1 ture 


rl 
ture can poſſibly be exempt from his-juriſ- 
diction; no perſon, of what ſex or age, of 
What ſtate or quality, of what kingdom or 
people, of what place or age of the world 
ſoever, can ever eſcape the judgment of 
God; but all without diſtinction” ſhall be the 
objects of his juſtice, ſhall one day be ſum- 
moned before the judgment ſeat of Chriſt, 
| ſhall anſwer for what they have done in this 
world, and receive their final ſentence of 
everlaſting happineſs or miſery, in that which 
zs to come. How careful ſhould we be then 
to dedicate our thoughts and endeavours to 
the ſervice of God, to employ our time in 
doing all poſſible good, in advancing the 
glory of God, and the happineſs of ourſelves 
and others; not to content ourſelves with 
barely abſtaining from evil, but learn to do 
good? The more we fink into vice, the more 
ſevere muſt be our ſentence, the more we 
improve in Chriſtian virtue, the more will 
the countenance of our Redeemer be changed 
in our favour. ö 
Reſpecting the offences committed in direct 
violation of the Ten Commandments, and the 
Goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt, there is no doubt but 
they will be ſeverely puniſhed, unleſs truly 
rs | repented 
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repented of, and entirely forſaken. Tohave | 
any other but the true God, or not to fear, 
\ love, worſhip, and obey him; to bow down 

to the pomp and grandeur of this world, to 

- ſerve and obey them, contrary to, or any 
ways in competition with, our duty towards 
God and man; to take the ſacred and great 
name of God in vain, either ſlightly, care- 
leſsly, or to any wicked purpoſe; to deſpiſe 


hs Sabbath and heglect his ſanctuary; to do 


our publick buſineſs upon it; to be lazy, 
idle, and not to reſort to the public worſhip 
of his Church; theſe ſtrike at the root of all 
religion and true godlineſs, and therefore 
cannot but meet with more and ſevere ſtripes. 
Again, diſobedience to parents and gover- 
nors; murder, or any violence; adultery, 
fornication, inceſt, and impurity ; theft, pur- 
loining, cheating, or any mode of .defraud- 
ing ; perjury, falſe witneſs, and ſcandal; all 
arts and devices to obtain our neighbour's 
property; theſe are ſins of ſuch particular 
guilt, that unleſs they be repented of, par- 
don aſked of God and man, and all poſſible 
reſtitution made, they will greatly aggravate 
our condemnation at the ſolemn tribunal of 
pra PE OE Err nouns all theſe 


commands 
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commands in the Old Teſtament, our Saviour 
and his Apoſtles, in moſt of their diſcourſes, 
have given us precepts, parables, and exhor— 
tations, under very ſevere threatnings on the 


one ſide, and moſt gracious promiſes on the 
other. They enjoin us to ſubdue all the evil 


diſpoſitions of our ſouls, and regulate our 
affections; they teach us to exerciſe ſuch 
holy tempers of mind as naturally conduce 
to our ſpiritual refinement. Meekneſs, mo- 
deſty, humility, temperance, charity, a for- 
giving temper, and ſuch like, are graces 
which not only ennoble human nature, but 
aſſimilate us to the God whom we worſhip. 
To neglect to cultivate theſe, is to deny the - 
excellence of theſe perfections in God, and 
the duty of imitating them. To offend in 
any of theſe duties, is to reject the authority 
of Chriſt, to deſpiſe his laws, to flight his 
gracious promiſes, to defy his threatnings, 
and to place upon his throne, and in the 
kingdom of our hearts, that adverſary whom 
he came to deſtroy. Thoſe, therefore, who 
 * call him Lord, Lord, and do not the things 
« which he ſaith,” ſhall never enter his happy 
and glorious kingdom. Great, notorious, 
wil, and habitual offenders, ſuch as have 

abuſed 


ca 7 
 nbuiſed their God; and deſpiſed his holy ordi> 


nances, without a ſolemn and ſincere repen= 
tance, 9 a ſuitable amendment in life, have 


no reaſonable ground to hope for mercy from 


the great Judge of allmankind. 
But ſome ſinners may ſay, Is not Chriſt a 
mereiful Judge? Certainly, and for ſuch ſin- 
ners fakes he had need be, becaufe no fleſh 
could ſtand before him in ſtrict judgment. 
We have all; the beſt of us all, offended 
more or leſs; and if he ſhould'be extreme 
to mark” out for his wrath “what is done 

* amiſs,” © who: then could abide it? But 
there is mercy. with him,” therefore we 
ought to fear and return to him, leſt his 
mercy, as infinite as it is in itſelf, ſhould find 
no proper place in us, but conſign us over to 
- his juſtice, to be puniſhed according to our 
deſerts: The arm of his merey is not in 
itſelf ſhortened; that it cannot ſave ; but 
when men run on in an habitual ſtate of 
wickedneſs, either committing ſin or neglec- 
ting their duty, they throw themſelves out of 
the reach of his mercy; and juſtice overtakes 
them. When they ſee Hell and deſtruction 
before their eyes, they then cry out ſor 
mercy; but, alas] in vain: Mercy has been 
bo lrog 5 ever 
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ever offered them in this life, God's patience 
and forbearance, and long-ſuffering, have in 
vain ſtriven to lead them to repentance ; but 
they had flighted and rejected it all: they 
have had neither the love nor the fear of 
God in them, to engage them to goodneſs; 
but have followed, have courted. temptations - 
of the world, the fleſh, and the Devil: In 

ſpite of the grace of his holy Spirit, they 
have rendered themſelves incapable of his 
mercy. As the mercy of God is the free 
act of his own parental boſom, it is vouch- 


ſaſed only to good men, from the pleni- 


tude of his moſt cordial benignity, and will 
be extended only to thoſe ſinners who, being 
guided by his holy Spirit (which is always 
ſtriving with men, while there is any room 
for hope, and is freely given to thoſe who 
ſincerely aſk it) ſhall have a quick ſight of their 
ſins, humbly and heartily bewail them, return 
unto. God, and bring forth fruits meet for 
repentance. To attempt to ſet bounds to his 
mercy, or determine what or how many fins 
God will pardon in any particular perſon, 
would be the moſt wicked preſumption :- It is 


_ © ſufficient for every thinking man, that wiſhes 


well to his own ſoul, to conſider that « the 
Vor. II. R : ce wrath 


| | CES: 

4 wrath: of God is revealed againſt all ungod- 
| 4 lineſs and unrighteouſneſs of men, without 
true repentance ;” and that he will ren- 

der to every man according to his works; 
to them who, by patient continuance in 
_« well-doing, ſeek for glory, and honour, 
and immortality, eternal life; but to them 
that are contentious, and obey not the 
* truth, but obey unrighteouſneſs, indig- 
nation, and wrath ; tribulation and anguiſh 
upon every ſoul of man that doth: evil; 
but glory, honour, and peace, to every 
« one that worketh good,” whether he be 
rich or poor, high or low. 5 

But there are ſome ſinners of a lower 
rank, who have not yet run into very extra- 
vagant lengths of wickedneſs, yet fooliſhly 
ſatisfying 'themſelves with half notions of 
duty, and ſpeaking peace to themſelves, 
therefore unthinkingly continue in thoſe ways 
which they hope are not dangerous. Theſe 
may juſily be ter med moderate ſinners, who, 
though they be affrighted at the terrors of 


damnation, ſo as to avoid damnable ſins, or 


a damnable courſe of life; yet reſt themſelves 
contented without any f urther fears of miſery, 


or Ns ag of: happineſs: Wer think, that if 
Sod 
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God will but be ſo merciful as but barely to 
ſave them, it will fully anſwer all their pur- 
pole; they have no deſire or ambition to be 
cloathed with the beſt robes of righteouſneſs, 
il they can but have ſo many rags as to cover 
them: They avoid all notorious actions, to 

ſcreen them from the cenſure of men, and the 
puniſhment 6f the laws of the land, but chooſe 
not to perform ſuch duties of Chriſtianity as 
are acceptable to God, if they do not accord 
with their own eaſe, humour, worldly advan- 
tage, or pleaſure. But all ſuch perſons ſhould 
conſider, that ſucha ſtate of life, though it may 
pleaſe themſelves, is nevertheleſs, in a com- 
parative degree, odious and diſpleaſing to 
God; though it will not ſubject them to ſuch 
torments as deſperate and wilful ſinners will 
endure, yet it will not entitle them to the 

favour of God, but ſhut the gate of Heaven 

againſt them; and though they ſhall not be 

beaten with as many ftripes as the opey and 
avowed enemies of God, yet thoſe few will 
be found too heavy for them: Then will 
they repent, but in vain ; then will they be 
ſorry, but too late, that they ever contented 


themſelves with the bare form and outward 
| R 2 proſeſſion 


0 
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rrofeſſion of Chriſtianity, and never would 
endeavour to obtain the power of it. 

There are very different kinds of men in 
the world! Some there are, who, through 
the ſhameful neglect of their parents in the 


education of their children, or through wicked 

and evil examples which they give them, 

© are ready, even before the Devil tempts 
'.- _ them, to follow him, and commit all un- 


cleanneſs and iniquity with greedineſs. Others 
there are, who, being bred up in a genteel 
way of life, according to the preſent ſyſtem 
of education in the world, become polite in 


their manners and outward behaviour, and 


humane in their dealings with others: All 
horrid and atrocious fins feem to wound their 
extreme ſenſibility, and, as they have been 


taught, they call them groſs immoralities, 


and unbecoming human nature: They have 


a very tender regard for their eſteem among 


men, and therefore, out of complaiſance to 
the religion of their country, they will deign 


to go to church, when the law require it; 


they will vouchſafe to receive the ſacrament 
amongſt their brethren, and, Phariſee like, 


will do many other good things to be ſeen of 


men, 


— 8 4 

n. n, and to preſerve their character and in- 
tereſt in the world. The Devil cannot ſuc- 
ceſsfully tempt theſe men to the commiſſion 
of ſuch actions as the world would condemn ; -. 
but being unprovided with the true prin- 
ciples of Chriſtianity, ſuch as humility, meek- 
neſs, mortification, and ſelf-denial, the true 
love of Chriſt, and a proper zeal for his holy 
religion, the tempter finds an eaſy acceſs to 
their ſouls, through their pride, their paſſion, 
their intemperance, ſelf-intereſt, ambition, 
and love of the pomp, grandeur, and vani- 


ties of this world. Their romantic notion 


of honour, ſo called, ſeldom fails to involve 
them in very groſs enormities, nay, ſome- 
times in defence of that falſe principle, they 
will not ſcruple to ſacrifice almoſt every duty 
of religion: So that if the Devil cannot di- 
rectly tempt and engage them to open and 
avowed wickednels, yet, under the notions of 
gallantry and honour, he will ſeldom fail to 
accompliſh his maſt deſtructive purpoſes of 
violating, upon proper occaſions, - all the 
laws both of God and man. Theſe fine gen- 
tlemen (as they would be eſteemed by the 
world) ought ſeriouſly to conſider, that they 


are all 408. Gare eee ee | 
Rg that 
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chat at preſent they are the objects of ſcorn 


to wiſe men, and compaſſion to Chriſtians ; 
that the great day will make them ſenſible 


duhat they are but men, and the ſentence will, 


to their anguiſh,” convince them, that they 
have been ſinful men, and moſt miſerable 
creatures. They will then be ſadly ſenſible 
that they have loſt the good Chriſtian in the 


fine gentleman,” and bartered away all their 


happineſs for the bare name and empty pomp 


ol gentility. The remembrance of their for- 
mer honour, and the reſpect paid them by 


mankind, . will aggravate their torments ; 
they ſhall find that it will not, cannot quaſh 
or mitigate the juſt ſentence of the all-righ- 
teous Judge, whoſe © thoughts are not as our 

“thoughts, nor his ways as our ways:“ 


And they will be racked with envy and ſpite, 
when they fhall behold thoſe whom they de- 


fpiſed, received into Heaven, to the joy of 


good men and Angels, and themſelves thruſt 


down into Hell, to be the ſcoff and ridicule 
of evil ſpirits and devils : For ſo ee w_ | 


3 the pride and glory of this world. 


Let all thofe perſons; therefore, o are 
thus advanced above their fellow- ereatures 


2 ſervants; conſider; ie Hf are the more 


account- 
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accountable” from the ſuperior obligations of 

their elevated ſfate; from a view of thoſe 

_ temptations they are ſubject to above others; 


let them learn to be humble, let their haugh- 
tineſs be turned into fear, « left the things 
that are for their wealth be unto them 
an occaſion of falling” deeper into the pit 
of deſtruction. Let all the advantages they 
are bleſſed with be improved to the glory of 
God and 'the good of mankind, and then 
they will have, what exceeds all the ſplendor 
of this poor mortal ſtate, a well-grounded 
hope of eternal happineſs in that which is to 
come. Let them lay the foundation of their 
greatneſs in true humility, be good men 
upon earth, that they may alſo become glo- 
rious Saints in the kingdom of Heaven: Let 
thoſe who are not bleſſed with ſo profuſe an 
abundance, be patient though they be poor, 
comfort themſelves, that to whomſoever little 
is given the leſs will be required, and always 
remember, that a poverty of ſpirit is the beſt 
recommendation to the Lord of Life: And 
let all and every one know aſſuredly, that 
« the day of the Lord cometh as a thief in 
i the n 7. . care, all of you, that 
MA. . he 
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he does not find you ſleeping; but trim your 


» \ i 


lamps and provide your oil, that, when the 
\ bridegroom come, ye may be ready to attend 
him to the embraces of his ſpouſe, the Church 
in Heaven, with ET CR, for ever 
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"SERMON XX. 


MALACHI, CHAP, 1. PART OF VER. ©. 


*« 4 ſon hanoureth his father, and a ſervant his 
* maſter: If then I be a father, where is 
mine honour ? And if I be a maſter, where 


* is my. fear? 

1— had any nation ſuch a convincing 
experience of the ſovereignty of an 
Almighty and juſt maſter, and the goodneſs 
of a moſt merciful and tender father, as the 
unhappy people the Jews: Never could more 
be expected from any race of mortals ; but 
when God “ looked for grapes, they brought 
forth wild grapes.” That their ingrati- 
tude might appear in its true light, and the 
righteouſneſs of God's various judgments 
clear and inconteſtible, the Prophet, in the 
yerſes preceding my text, introduces the 
God 


* 
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God of Iſrael expoſtulating with this people 
in a dialogiſtic method: Therein he reminds 
them of his free grace and great love, in 
chooſing them to be his peculiar people be- 
fore the poſterity of Eſau, that whereas he 
paſſed by theſe, and, ſpeaking after the man- 
ner of men, bated them; that is, ſuffered them 
to fall off from him in ſenſeleſs idolatry and 
deſolation, two of the greateſt moral and na- 
tural evils. He had graciouſly taken them 
under his peculiar patronage and protection, 
and had not only honoured them as his ap- 
pointed and diſtinguiſhed ſervants, but bleſſed 
them as his beloved children and heirs of the 
ancient promiſes. Having thus declared theſe 
two peculiar relations, in which they could 
not but acknowledge | themſelves to be re- 
markably favoured, the Prophet, in the per- 
ſon of God, by way of a juſt and undeniable 
demand of thoſe natural duties to which they 
were obliged in return, very elegantly but 
ſharply reproves them, not only for their 
bare neglect of them, but their heinous and 
provoking affront! offered to the great ma- 
jeſty and paternal love of God, by their ſcan- 


dalous contempt of his worſhip, and their 
unnatural behaviour towards him. 


1 

In theſe two relations of a Fatber and Maf- 
ter, as to the Jews, ſo to us alſo God is ac- 
know ledged to ſtand. This is a point which, 
though it requires our frequent meditation 
for the better conduct of our lives, needs, 
however, little conſideration to evince its 
truth: This the very voice of nature pro- 
claims through all her works, and recom- 
mends an undoubted and univerſal poſition. 
For, let us turn our eyes upon the creation, 
we may clearly behold, and cannot ſuffi- 
ciently adore the in finite power and goodneſs 
of God, muſt confeſs that he is the great and 
only Lord, Father of Heaven and Earth, by 
whoſe power, as every thing was created, and 
by his providence continually preſerved, ſo 
every thing muſt needs be dependent upon, 


and obedient to him, whether they be things f 


animate or inanimate, ſenſible or rational, 
viſible or inviſible: This truth, therefore, 
fayoured in all ages by the concurrent atteſ- 
teſtation of the beſt, wiſeſt, and moſt ancient 
ſages of mankind, wants no particular proof. 
Some few indeed there were, who, being 
loſt in too profound contemplations of eter- 
nity, their brains turning giddy at the bound- 
. e therefore wildly imagined that 


\ . 
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things exiſted in an endleſs ſucceſſion of cauſes 
and effects, without any firſt independent 
_ , cauſe; but at the ſame time they ſufficiently 
confeſſed their ignorance, by aſcribing all the 
beautiful and noble part of the creation to 
the unintelligible principle of a blind chance. 
Such chimerical notions, however they had 
their patrons and followers, put ſoberer heads 
upon more rational reſearches, in which, 
from juſt and ſolid reaſon, raiſed upon fact, 
they fairly proved the being of a God; wiſely 
content with the diſcoveries, which Nature 
and their own good ſenſe afforded them, of his 
ſupremacy and their dependence, ſufficient 
to the great purpoſe of living well, they not 
only avoided the dangerous error of the 
other, (who fooliſhly thought there was no 
God) but happily ignorant alſo of our modern 
ſubtleties, they kept within the compaſs of 
their own abilities ; they did not attempt by 
fruitleſs ſearches © to find out God,” to find 
out the Almighty, whom they knew to be 
11comprehenſible to perfection, nor ſo much 
as fancied any proof à priori; a contrary, 
indeed, but equally romantic and dangerous 
alventure, in metapbyſical Quizotiſm : Being 
ty well Pleaten: to have found out a God, 
without 
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Without any deſire of knowing the manner in 
which he exiſted, they were ſtill the more 
engaged to purſue their ſober and uſeful 
enquiries, and by eaſy reflections ſoon diſco- 
vered their juſt Maſter and tender Father in 
their great and glorious Creator. Thus, 
ſtep by ſtep, tracing out in ſome good degree 
the adorable perfections of the Deity, they 
ſtill proceeded to diſcover what was moſt uſe- 
ful to be known of him. After a laborious 
courſe of ſtudies and travels (into Egypt 
more particularly, where the children of Iſ- 
rael had before ſojourned) and by their dili- 
gent application to books, and conſtant diſ- 
putations, they gained in general great and 
worthy notions of God; and upon them, 
together with the common knowledge of 
nature and their own experience, they formed 
ſome very commendable — of moral 
duty and religion. : 

It muſt indeed be confeſſed that their doc- 
trines were attended with ſuch difficulties as 
that unenlightened age could not ſolve, were 
intermixed with odd conceits and fancies, 
which the ſeveral founders of their ſects in- 
vented and propagated ; partly miſled by pure 
LL (for they could not, and did not 
preſume 


Py 
— 


— 
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preſume to know all tlioſe great truths which 
we are now taught) and partly influenced 
by che deſire of fame and vain-glory, the 
common foibles of our corrupt human nature. 
I wiſh I could ſay that theſe are not the too 
darling principles of ſome, even amongſt our- 
ſelves, who ought to know better than to 
* love the praiſe of men more than the praiſe 
of God,” and to be unwilling to give up 
an abſurtlity which, though prejudicial to the 
cauſe! of truth and religion, they will ſtill 
 Taaintain for the honour of appearing at the 

head of & party. I am led into this natural 


digreſſion from my reflection upon the ad- 


vancement of Pagan theology, and the great 
obſtructions it met with from thoſe two great 
impediments to truth, ignorance and pride, 
the misfortune rather than crime of Hea- 
thens, pitiable in them who lay in dark- 
« neſs and the ſhadow of death,” but inex- 
cuſable in Chriſtians, who boaſt themſelves 


the © Children of the Light.” We may ſay 
then with ſome little allowance, that the wiſeſt 
of the Heathens had tolerable notions of God, 
and made good uſe of that teſtimony which 
he left of himſelf to the reſt of the dark world, 
n he was W one little part of it 


by 
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by the gracious manifeſtation of his preſence, 
and inſtructing his peculiar people by the 
unerring lips of his holy prophets. / - 
But whatever might be the caſe of igno- 
rant Heathens how dark and imperfect ſo- 
ever their knowledge of God was, it is long 
ſince « the- day-ſtar from on high has viſited 
us, to illuminate our underſtandings, as 
well as to reform our hearts, and ſo © guide 
« our feet into | the way of peace.” The 
Scriptures indeed, which are delivered to us, 
neither do nor. can diſplay to us, whoſe na- 
' tures are finite, the knowledge of God's eſ- 
ſence, and what he is in himſelf, but (what 
is at preſent our only and proper buſineſs to 
know, as abſolutely neceſſary to the end of 
our creation) they ſufficiently inform us what 
he is to us, and what he requires of us; that 
in thoſe ſignal and eſpecial inſtances of his 
ereation, preſervation, and grace, he is, in the 
ſtricteſt ſenſe, our Father, and in thoſe of 
redemption and a future judgment, our Ma/- 
ter and Lord, and that his will and word are 
the only rule of our obedience. 
It may ſeem ſomewhat ſurpriſing that any 

queſtion ſhould be made as to. the reaſon of 
our obligation wy, when we are ſo fully 
convinced, 
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e from the obvious principles „ 
common reaſon, and the expreſs declarations 


of Holy Writ, that we have ſo great a Maſ- 
ter to fear, and ſo gracious a Father to ho- 
nour. But ſince there may be men of too 


free a thought, and too ſmall a concern for 


religion and its ſacred inſtitutions, who would 
willingly ſhake off the authority of their 
Maker, and ſet themſelves free from the wiſe 


reſtraints of Chriſtianity: And as there are 


too much to a contrary extreme, and unde- 
ſignedly draw themſelves and others into 
errors prejudicial to Chriſtianity; ſince ſuch 
men have appeared, and may ſtill be extant, 
who would fix moral obligation upon the na- 
tural relations of things, as they call them, 


independent upon any law, and have trans- 


ferred it from what I conceive its only prin- 


2 ciple, the will of God, to that very precarious 
and dangerous foundation, as the ſure rule 


and true criterion of morality, I ſhall ſpeak, 
though with all PI enn to Ws. im- 


were . 


others, of whom charity obliges us to enter- 
- tain a more favourahle opinion, who, to avoid 
fanaticiſm and religious impoſitions, may lean 
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| it is granted on all hands, that man is a 
being capable of miſery or happineſs, preſent 


— 


and eternal ; and that the very deſign of God 

in creating him was to communicate all poj- 

ſible happineſs to him: For this end Gd 
made him a moral and rational agent, gave 

him a will to chooſe, and an underſtanding 


to direct him in chooſing what would beſt 
promote the primary deſign of his creation. 
Hence it appears neceſſary that man ſhould 
have a rule of acting, as well as other beings, 
and that God himſelf, conſiſtent with his ſo- 
vereignty, ſhould give him this rule, as he 
has done to all his other creatures, that his 
actions being regulated thereby, might be- 
come the means of attaining that happineſs 
for which he was created. Now this rule, 
whether expreſsly declared to us by Revela- 


tion, or diſcovered by reaſon, being deſigned 
by the wiſdom of God for our guide, muſt 


neceſſarily carry with it the authority of his 
will: As it is his will that we ſhould thereby 
obtain happineſs, it is alſo his will that we 
ſhould obſerve this rule, it being the greateſt 


abſurdity that he ſhould will the end, and 


not the only means of attaining that end. 
Vor. II. S The 


2 
The law of nature is nothing elſe than the 


law of God, diſcovered to us by the uſe and 


exerciſe of that reaſon which he has made 
the chief and principal faculty of our conſti- 


tution : And the fitneſſes of things, and rela- 


tions to each other, perceived by us, are 


deſigned to declare the will of God, and to 
acquaint us with ſuch duties as he thereby 
requires us to perſorm. The law of pure, 


uncorrupted nature, and that of Revelation, 


however diſtinguiſhed by name, and the me- 


thod of information they deliver (which has 


given occaſion for ſome men, not conſidering 


the difference between the primæval and 
corrupt ſtate of nature, to oppoſe one to the 
other) do yet both of them proceed upon the 


ſame uniform principle of obligation, (for 
there cannot be two different original prin- 
ciples of obligation any more than two Gods) 


and they aſſure us that as God is the great 


and only Author of Nature, and all things 


depend upon his good pleaſure for their ex- 


iſtence and well-being, ſo are alſo the ſano- 
tions of puniſhments and rewards in his ſole 
diſpoſal, and no one can take us out of his 


hands. As therefore there is one ian ider, 


5 who i is © able to ſave and to deſtroy,” ſo it is 


evident 


— 
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evident that our obedience to his will, in our 
conformity to his rule, can only anſwer the 
great end of our being; as it is the ſtandard 
of moral good and evil,” ſo it is the touchſtone 

ol all morality; as by it all our actions are 
to be tried, ſo are we obliged by it, in any 
given caſe, to prefer one action to another; 
as our ſalvation is the will of God, ſo it is his 
will that we abſtain from ſome, and carefully 


perform other actions; and that in all caſes 


we ſhould promote that end which his infi- 


, Nite goodneſs propoſed' to itſelf, and his in- 


finite wiſdom provided the neceſſary means 


to fulfi], 

It is therefore quite unintelligible what 
Fran men aſſert, that moral obligation is 
grounded upon the eternal relations of things, 
as they are called, antecedent to the divine 


will, and that even the Supreme Being him- 
ſelf is alſo the ſubject of their obligation. 


This abſurd doctrine ſeems to be founded 


upon a miſtaken notion, his neceſſary exiſtence ; 
and this again heing founded upon another 
abſurd poſition, © that nathing can be without 
« @ ſufficient reaſon,” has engaged ſome learned 
men, but as yet unhappy in their attempt, to 
y_-_ the being of a God @ priori, and af- 

82 ſign 


ien a . who = no cauſe . 
iſtence, and is himſelf indeed the firſt cauſg 
of all things; who, being before all things, 
and infinitely happy in his own ineffable per- 
fections, of his own free will and goodneſs 
was determined to communicate that happi- 
neſs to certain kinds of beings; and fore- 
knowing what would be the relations, effects, 
and conſequences, that would reſult from 
ſuch natures, formed in his own mind, he ſo 
ordered every thing as would beſt anſyyer 


; that end. 


This conſideration will lead into a true 
ſenſe of the neceſſity and eternity which are 
aſcribed to the relations of things. When 
God had determined to create ſuch and ſuch 
beings, he could not then be free to give them 
relations different from their natures ; for 


- that would be to deſtroy his own determina- 


tion of communicating happineſs to them, and 
therefore in this hypothetical ſenſe they may 
be Taid to be neceſſary ; but who will ſay 
that they are not primarily, owing to his will, 
upon which the very natures and kinds of 

things depended? God therefore could not 
be determined by theſe relations which thus 
depended upon his own will, though in this 
| ſenſe 


* 
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which we ought to obſerve: They are no- 


tices of the divine will, and therefore, though 


by a common but untrue way of ſpeech, they 


may be ſaid to oblige to a rule of action; yet 


the obligation does at length ultimately re- 
ſolve itſelf into the will of God, upon which 
moſt certainly depended the exiſtence of thoſe 


things from whence theſe ae immedi- 


ately flowed. 
Thus the relations of Maſter and Father i in 


- God towards us, who are therefore ſervants 


and ſons to him, can in no ſenſe be ſaid to 
be antecedent to him, becauſe they _— 
only when ourſelves did. They will, indeed 

always carry with them eternal and nocelfiry 
truths, as often and as long as the ideas of 
them preſent themſelves to our minds; but 


our obligation to act accordingly will not be 


grounded upon the perception of them, but 
upon the will of God, which they thus diſ- 
cover to us. For, to diſcover is one thing, 
and to oblige is another; the one only giving 
us an apprehenſion of duty, the other actu- 


ally laying us under an N to 1 5 | 


form it. 


| Though, 


r ˙⁰¹i˙⅛ 
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relations of things, and that they are, in the 
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knowled ge of the relations of thin gs, ag be- 


- 
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Though, thereſore, we cannot deny the 


ſenſe above-mentioned, neceſſary and eternal, 


ſo long as our minds ſhall apprehend them, 
yet we ſhould be cautious how we aſcribe to 


them any antecedency or independency on 
the divine will, and imagine that he is under 
any moral obligation. Such conceptions as 
theſe may ſoon turn into fataliſm, the conſe- 
quences of which are deſtructive both of na- 


tural and reyealed religion, as taking away 


freedom from God, and ſo in effect baniſhing 
him; and with him all morality out of the 


world. This, ſome ancient and modern 
writings too abundantly teſtify, calculated to 
perſuade men that God does not concern him- 


ſell with the affairs of this world; that religion 


is prieſtcraft, and an invention of the legiſ- 
lature; that men may, do what is good in 
their own eyes, and give a general looſe ; 


and that they may advance their own gain, 


gratify their ambition, pleaſe their appetites, 


and humour their paſſions, without any hope 
of Heaven or fear of Hell. 


Though we ſhauld fix a juſt value on our 


gin 
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ing neceſſary to direct us in numberleſs caſes 
in private life, yet we ſhould not, as ſome * 
do, ſo fondly cheriſh. it, as to think a divine Y 
revelation needleſs: Neither ſhould we ſacri -- 
fice ſo much to this idol, which we are ſo 
apt to ſet up in our own deceived hearts, as 
to doubt and queſtion any of the truths of 
holy Scripture, becauſe we cannot, perhaps, 
reconcile them together; the one being gra- 
ciouſly vouchſafed us by God, to ſupply the . 
weakneſs and deficiency of the other: Nei- * 
ther are we rudely to-depreciate and neglect 
the ſacred inſtitutions and poſitive duties of 
our moſt holy faith, becauſe in the outward 
act they do not · ſeem to carry the ſame in- 
trinſic goodneſs as thoſe which we call moral: 
We ſhould always. remember that they both 
have the ſame divine will to oblige us to 
them, and therefore the ſame ſanctions to 
enforce them, that they neither of them > 
| ſhould throw the other aſide ; but as mutual 
aſſiſtants to our perfection here, and happi- 
neſs hereafter, go hand in hand, at proper 
ſeaſons © inhonour preferring one another; 
that the principles of obedience in both ought 
to be the ſame, and therefore -the outward 
acts of either can make us neither the better 
| 5: Bl 
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Bor that Goth of them togeth 


er, cireumſtan- 
5 bl „ *Bated-with faith and love, a firm truſt, a duti- 
91 and hearty dependence upon God, will 
* "effeQually promote the great and ultimate 
end of our being, the favour of God in this 
- preſent life, and the bleſſed er 
in in dat which is to come. 0 
3 From what has been ſaid, 1 ie vident that : 
e is the great and indiſpenſable dut) 
een If the will of God be the 
Fond of ous moral obligation, then are we 
eee in all our actions, wholly = 
and abfolutely, without : turning to theright 
hand or to the leſt, without any regard to 
ſelflintereſt or vain glory, and though at- 
tended with ever ſo much diſadvantage or 92 0 
ignominy to ourſelves. We may perform 
many actions materially good, but not at all 
bene ficial to ourſelves, e either as men or Chriſ- 
Sans: We may relieve the poor, redeem the 
© -captive, and do a great many other acts of : 
munificence and' generoſity, yet if we be | 
ſpurred on to theſe by vain glory and a deſire 
f popularity, we have our reward; whilſt 
on the other hand, if, in obedience to God, 
and with an hearty defire *. e 
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* 


we do ever ſo little beneficial to mankind, we 


ſhall be favourably regarded, and amply 5 . 
rewarded by him who ſees our hearts, ane 
knows our motives for his ſake, and the real * 


0 good and happineſs of mankind. Sincerity, 


+ 


T_T ſhould attend all our duties; it is 
this which renders them acceptable to God, 
and returns with a bleſſing from him; that 
prevails with him to overlook many things 
we do amiſs; and ſanctifies thoſe we do well; 


it is this which is our ſecurity in proſperity. . 7 
and our refuge in adyerfity ; that gives us 


comfort at the hour of death and farin 
in the Day of Judgment. 
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